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INVERTEBRATE DRIFT IN AN AUSTRALIAN URBAN STREAM - 
DAREBIN CREEK, VICTORIA 

Annhke A. Veenstra-Quah 1 & Geoff Duke 2 

'School of Life & Environmental Sciences, Deakin University - Burwood Campus 
221 Burwood Highway Burwood, Victoria 3125, vquah@deakin.edu.au 
2 HoImesglen Institute ofTechnical & Further Education - Batesford Road, Gladstone, Victoria 3148 

ViiL-nstra-Quau, A.A. & Dunn. G.. 2007: Invertebrate Drift In An Australian Urban Stream - Darebin 
Creek, Victoria. Proceedings Of The Royal Society Of Victoria 119 (2): 91-105. ISSN 0035-9211. 
The majority of drift studies in Australia have focused on the invertebrate fauna of relatively undis¬ 
turbed, upland streams. This study investigated the quantity and composition of invertebrate drift above 
and below three stormwater drains discharging into Darebin Creek, an urban stream in Melbourne, Victo¬ 
ria and the findings were compared to the stream’s benthic fauna. 

The stream velocity was significantly higher above the stormwater drains, but the mean drift density 
was greater at the site below these drains. It appears that the presence of pollutants including sewage, nu¬ 
trients and heavy metals in the stream may have discouraged invertebrates from exiting the drift to colo¬ 
nise the region downstream of the drains. At many of the benthic sites and in the drift, invertebrates 
associated with stressed environments such as Cricotopus sp. and Chitvnomus chacalis Martin, 1971 
(Diptera: Chironomidac) dominated. While only the relative proportions of taxa were dift'erent in the sam¬ 
ples collected from the drift and the benthos, the usefulness of sampling drift to assess the instream fauna 
appears questionable because the origin of the invertebrates entering the drift is not known. Sampling both 
the drift and benthos can give a more complete assessment of the stream invertebrate fauna. 

Key words: Invertebrate, drill, urban streams. Chironomidac. disturbance 


THE DOWNSTREAM movement of large numbers 
of invertebrates in the drift, is a common and natural 
phenomenon of stream invertebrate communities 
(Brittain & Eikeland, 1988). According to some re¬ 
searchers drift fauna is not considered distinct from 
benthic fauna (Brittain & Eikeland, 1988). However, 
research in large rivers by Benke ct al. (1986) and 
Koetsicr & Bryan (1989) showed that the species 
composition in the benthos was different from that of 
the drift. 

Drift influences benthic community dynamics in 
two ways. Firstly, the continuous loss of animals into 
the water column reduces local benthic density, and 
since some species and class sizes are more prone to 
drift than others, the composition of the local com¬ 
munity is affected. Secondly, the continuous settling 
out of animals from the drift plays an important colo¬ 
nising role. Thus the influences of drift contribute to 
a continuous redistribution of benthos along the 
length of a stream (Townsend & Hildrew, 1976). 

Drifting is a temporary event in the lives of ben¬ 
thic invertebrate populations (Brittain & Eikeland, 
1988). The reasons for drift are still unclear, although 
many mechanisms have been proposed. Some of 
these include: random events such as accidental de¬ 
tachment during Hood events; behavioural factors 
leading to redistribution of organisms in over-popu¬ 


lated areas (Hieber et al., 2003); patchy food re¬ 
sources, or high densities of predators (Dimond, 
1967; Docg & Milledge, 1991). It also enables or¬ 
ganisms to escape unfavourable physical chemical or 
biological conditions (Olsen et al., 2007), and gives 
them the opportunity to colonise new habitats (Brit¬ 
tain & Eikeland, 1988; Holomuzuki, 1996). 

The downstream movement of invertebrates is 
not constant but varies seasonally, from day to day, 
and even during the course of the day (Graesser & 
Lake, 1984; Brittain & Eikeland, 1988; Flecker, 
1992; Schreiber, 1995a). Drift in temperate regions 
such as Australia and New Zealand, is often greatest 
in the summer (Benson & Pearson, 1987; Schreiber 
1995a), and at a minimum during the winter (McLay, 
1968). 

Drift has been shown to be influenced by many 
factors including the photoperiod, water chemistry, 
water temperature, suspended sediment, stream ve¬ 
locity and water volume, number of predators 
present, and life cycle stage (Brittain & Eikeland, 
1988; Dudgeon, 1990; Doeg & Milledge, 1991; 
Holomuzuki, 1996; Olsen et al., 2007). 

The fate of drift organisms moving into water of 
poor quality has not been widely studied. However, it 
has been speculated that drift-borne insects might 
die relatively quickly, avoid contaminated water by 
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rapid movement back upstream, or remain in the 
water column and allow themselves to be carried 
passively through the polluted zone (Bishop & 
Hynes, 1969). Normally drift invertebrates do not 
settle on the substrates of heavily contaminated areas 
(Bishop & Hynes, 1969; Lake et ah, 1977; Swain & 
White, 1985). 

In the Northern hemisphere papers describing 
drift were first published in the 1920s, whereas the 
study of drift in Australian streams is comparatively 
recent. However, there have been a number of studies 
of invertebrate drift undertaken in Victorian streams 
by Cadwallader & Eden, (1977), Suter & Williams, 
(1977), Graesser& Lake, (1984), Doeg & Milledge, 
(1991), and Schreiber (1988; 1995a). 

The majority of Australian drift studies have fo¬ 
cused on the fauna of less disturbed, upland streams. 
There are only two studies that have investigated in¬ 
vertebrate drift in an Australian urban stream 
(Arthington & Conrick, 1981; Arthington et al. 
1982). The studies carried out by Lake ct al. (1977), 
Arthington & Conrick, (1981), Arthington ct al. 
(1982), Swain & White, (1985), and Davies ct ah. 
(1994), are the only investigations where invertebrate 
drift was used to assess the impact of pollution on 
the instream biota and recolonisation dynamics. 

If the benthic invertebrate fauna in an urban 
stream such as Darcbin Creek is affected by habitat 
modifications and poor water quality as a result of 
discharges from stormwater drains that at times con¬ 
tained sewage outfalls, it may be expected that the 
quantity and composition of the drift would exhibit a 
response. This study investigated the quantity and 
composition of invertebrate drift above and below 
three stormwater drains discharging into Darebin 
Creek and the findings were compared with the 
stream’s benthic fauna recorded by Veenstra-Quah, 
(2000). The usefulness of sampling invertebrate drift 
to assess the instream fauna is also discussed. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Study area 

Darebin Creek is a tributary of the Yarra River rising 
in the Great Dividing Range north of Woodstock. 
The headwaters of the creek have no canopy cover 
and are in a paddock that has been cleared for cattle 
grazing. It flows south through agricultural land 
(predominantly grazing) and enters the outer reaches 
of the Melbourne metropolitan area at Epping before 


discharging into the Yarra River at Fairfield. The 
catchment area is approximately 119 km 2 (Mel¬ 
bourne Water Catchment & Drainage, 1998) and 
the total stream length is approximately 47.5 km. 

The Melbourne Trough through which Darebin 
Creek flows is Silurian-Devonian in origin (Douglas 
& Ferguson, 1976). The creek rises in Lower Devo¬ 
nian sediments north of Woodstock, flowing through 
Newer Volcanics basalt to the area east of Wollert, 
where its course was diverted to the east against Silu¬ 
rian sediments around Quarry Hill. Downstream from 
this, Darebin Creek continues through a youthful val¬ 
ley with Newer Volcanics basalt on both sides. At 
Darebin, the creek was again diverted eastward later¬ 
ally to the basalt, just above its confluence with the 
Yarra River (Northern Melbourne Waterways Study, 
1975). The urban area through which Darebin Creek 
flows was described in the Northern Melbourne Wa¬ 
terways Study (1975) as having gently undulating to¬ 
pography, with lithology comprising alluvium, 
outwash, colluvium-gravel, sand, silt and clay. 

Increased urbanisation including residential and 
industrial development in the region has resulted in a 
need to improve water flow characteristics and drain¬ 
age. As a consequence of flow management, Darebin 
Creek has been significantly modified by general re¬ 
alignment and straightening of the watercourse, 
moulding of the banks to form a trapezoid channel in 
the 1960s, and removal of obstructions such as large 
boulders and trees (Thexton, 1986). 

Rainfall and discharge over the course of the drift 
study 

The Melbourne Bureau of Meteorology recorded 
monthly rainfall totals in Epping, and Preston, which 
are suburbs in the vicinity of the stream reach stud¬ 
ied. Discharge data were recorded by Melbourne 
Water at Ford Street, Ivanhoe, approximately 3.9 km 
downstream of the benthic site below the drains 
(Site 6). A minimum monthly discharge of 43.11 ML 
was recorded in March 1998 (autumn), and a maxi¬ 
mum of 159.1 ML was recorded in September 1997 
(spring). 

Benthic sampling 

Darebin Creek is the receiving stream not just for 
stormwater runoff but also for raw sewage discharg¬ 
ing from eleven emergency relief structures (Duke & 
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Fig. 1. Location of drift and benthic sampling sites on Darebin Creek in relation to stormwater drains discharging into 
the stream. Sites 1, 3 and 5 were located above a drain and Sites 2, 4 and 6 below. Not to scale. 


Veenstra-Quah, 1997). Emergency relief structures 
(ERS), are specifically designed outlets installed in 
sewers which operate during wet weather, when 
flows are increased by rainfall and exceed the capac¬ 
ity of the system, and during dry weather when 
equipment or power failures occur. Chemical analy¬ 
sis of sewage in the Darebin Creek Main Relieving 
Sewer indicated the presence of heavy metals such 
as, chromium, copper, iron, lead and zinc, as well as 
high levels of orthophosphate, total nitrogen, and 
total phosphorus (Duke & Veenstra-Quah, 1997). 
Apart from the human health risks, the impact of 
spilt sewage on aquatic ecosystems may jeopardise 
the long-term health of the waterway. 

Freshwater invertebrates have proved to be a use¬ 
ful tool for determining the biological condition of 
aquatic systems (Resit & McElravy, 1993). In an in¬ 
vestigation undertaken by Duke & Veenstra-Quah, 
(1997) the impact of three stormwater drains with 
different discharge characteristics on the invertebrate 
community composition of a section of Darebin 
Creek, was monitored in 1995. 


Three drains discharging into Darebin Creek in 
the Reservoir region were identified for sampling 
(Fig. 1) and the benthic and drift sites were defined 
by the location of these drains. The first drain dl, 
with Site 1 above and Site 2 below, was considered to 
be the “control” site for this study as it had similar 
physical characteristics to the other drains at the 
downstream sites, but there was no emergency relief 
structure installed, so no sewage discharging into the 
creek via this drain. The discharge drain d2, with Site 
3 above and Site 4 below, had two emergency relief 
structures associated with it, and the drain d3, with 
Site 5 above and Site 6 below, was associated with 
one emergency relief structure. 

Benthic sampling apparatus and procedure 

A suction sampler was chosen over the Surber sam¬ 
pler or kick sample because it was independent of 
current, and has been reported to be quantitatively 
superior when sampling a variety of substrates (Boul- 
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ton, 1985). The suction sampler based on Boultons 
design, consisted of a square, galvanised iron frame 
with a thick foam rubber base to ensure a good seal 
between the substrate and the sampler, a hand oper¬ 
ated diaphragm bilge pump, two hoses, a 250 pm 
collecting net and sample containers. The sampler 
operator can standardise sampling by disturbing the 
sediments to a set depth for a set period of time. 

On 18 January 1995, preliminary sampling at 
Sites 1, 2, 3 and 6 was undertaken and then all sites 
were sampled on 21 February 1995 (summer) begin¬ 
ning with Site 6 and proceeding upstream. Five repli¬ 
cates were taken in each area (a total of 30 samples). 
The same procedures were carried out on the subse¬ 
quent three sampling trips on 31 May (autumn), 31 
August (winter) and 16 November (spring). 

Drift sampling sites and procedure 

There were two drift sampling sites in Darebin Creek, 
one 60 m above the first drain - Site driftAD and the 
other 74 m below the third drain discharge - Site 
driftBD. A single drift net at both sites was situated 
near the left bank. Ideally they should have been near 
the middle of the stream but the rocky substrate lim¬ 
ited the choice of location for the placement of the 
metal stakes used to secure the drift sampler. 

The watercourse at Site driftAD can be described 
as moderately sinuous with the adjacent landuse 
being housing and recreational. The water depth at 
this site varied from a minimum depth of 54 cm to a 
maximum of 80 cm. The stream width at the drift 
sampling point was 5.8 m and the substrate consisted 
of 50% fine gravel (particles from 2 to 16 mm in 
size, which in all cases refers to the median axis di¬ 
ameter), 40% cobbles (particles from 64 to 256 mm) 
and 10% boulders (particles >256 mm). 

The water depth at this site varied from a mini¬ 
mum of 25 cm to a maximum of 53 cm. The stream 
width was approximately 5.9 m; banks of approxi¬ 
mately 60 cm with moderate signs of erosion. The 
substrate consisted of 60% sand (particles from 0.5 
to 2 mm), 20% fine sand/silt (particles <0.5 mm), 
and 20% cobbles. 

The riparian zone at both drift sites was similar, 
with no canopy cover and tin understorey of intro¬ 
duced vegetation. The stream depth was greater at 
the above drain drift site (driftAD), but the stream 
width at both sites was very similar. The stream 
banks were steeper, with more evidence of erosion at 
the below drains drift site (driftBD). 


The drift samplers built for this study were based 
on a design used by Schreiber (1988). They consisted 
of two parts: a sheet metal box that could be held sta¬ 
tionary in the stream, and 300pm mesh nylon net, 2 m 
long that could be easily attached and removed with¬ 
out disturbing the benthos upstream of the sampler. 
To collect a drift sample the net was removed from 
the metal box and the contents washed into a 500mL 
container at the end of the net. Drift samples were 
preserved in the field with either absolute or 95% 
ethanol and taken back to the laboratory for sorting. 

To fix the samplers in the stream (one at each 
site), the sampling box had a metal frame on either 
side which slid onto metal stakes that had been ham¬ 
mered into the streambed at the two sites and re¬ 
mained throughout the study period. 

Drift organisms are known to exhibit diel perio¬ 
dicity - recurrent temporal patterns within a twenty- 
four hour period (Brittain & Eikeland, 1988). To 
ensure that as many organisms in drift as possible 
were captured the drift samplers were placed in the 
watercourse for twenty-four hours. 

Preliminary drift sampling was undertaken at 
both sites on December 1996. to ascertain if the nets 
could be left for 24 hours without clogging. Thereaf¬ 
ter, for five seasons: December 1996 (summer), 
March 1997 (autumn), June 1997 (winter), October 
1997 (spring) and finally, February 1998 (summer). 

Physicochemical parameters 

In conjunction with the drift and benthic sampling, the 
air temperature, water temperature, dissolved oxygen 
levels, pH, and conductivity of the water at each site 
was recorded. The water temperature (°C) and dis¬ 
solved oxygen levels (rng/L) were measured with a 
Yellow Springs 51B portable Dissolved Oxygen meter, 
pH was measured with a Watson-Victor model 5003, 
digital pH meter and conductivity (mS/cm) W'as meas¬ 
ured with a Hanna conductivity meter, model HI 8733. 
Stream velocity was recorded when the drift nets were 
placed in the stream and before the nets were removed. 
Velocity was measured at the entrance of the net three 
times using an Ott velocity meter type 10 152, and a 
mean value was then calculated (m/sec). 

Invertebrate identification and data analysis 

Initially, benthic and drift invertebrate samples were 
sorted into taxonomic groups using an Olympus 
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SZ3060 dissecting microscope. Identification to spe¬ 
cies level was made, wherever possible, using pub¬ 
lished keys. Identifications of some groups were made 
using voucher specimens held at Deakin University 
(Burwood Campus), Victorian Rural Water Corpora¬ 
tion (which became part of Melbourne Water’s - Water 
ECOScience), or the Museum of Victoria. Chirono- 
mid larvae were processed for identification following 
the method described by Cranston (1990), using Roy¬ 
ers mounting medium (Krantz, 1978) and examined 
with an Olympus CH compound microscope. 

To determine whether there was a difference be¬ 
tween the drift and benthic invertebrate fauna, a multi¬ 
variate analysis was carried out using the software 
package PRIMER (Plymouth Routines in Multivari¬ 
ate Ecological Research Version 5.2.8). A non-metric 
multi-dimensional scaling procedure (NMDS) was 
applied using total species abundance for each benthic 
and both drift sites in Darebin Creek for all seasons, to 
generate an NMDS ordination and dendrogram. The 
procedure was carried out using a fourth root transfor¬ 
mation of the species abundance to generate a Bray- 
Curtis similarity matrix. 

Drift density and stream velocity 

Drift densities were calculated as the number of inver¬ 
tebrates per cubic metre of water passing through the 


net during the sampling period. The mean current ve¬ 
locity measured at the beginning and end of the twenty- 
four hour period was used to calculate discharge. A 
one-way ANOVA was applied to the velocity data to 
determine if there was a significant difference in ve¬ 
locity between sites. 

RESULTS 

Table 1 contains a summary of measurements re¬ 
corded at the time of benthic sampling in 1995, and 
drift sampling from summer 1997 until summer 
1998. Generally, water chemistry at the two drift 
sampling sites on Darebin Creek was similar to that 
recorded at the benthic sites. The water was deeper at 
the first drift site (driftAD) with a median value of 
40.5cm, compared to 29cm at the below drains site 
(driftBD). Conductivity decreased in a downstream 
direction with a mean of 2.12 mS/cm recorded at 
Site driftAD, and 1.44 mS/cm at Site driftBD, the re¬ 
verse of what is usually found. A possible explana¬ 
tion is that the volume of stormwater entering the 
stream from three drains reduced the concentration 
of salts. 

The velocity was consistently greater and varied 
more at the above drain drift site (driftAD) (Table 1). 
Site driftAD recorded a mean velocity of 0.19 tn/sec 
compared to Site driftBD, with a mean of 0.04 m/ 



Water temperature 
(°C) 

Dissolved oxygen 
(mg/L) 

Conductivity 

(mS/cm) 

pH 

Darebin Creek - benthic sampling 


Site 
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Site 



Site 


Summary data 

1 

3 

5 

1 3 

5 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 

5 

mean 

16.1 

15.5 

14.6 

9.9 10.5 

9.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

8.0 

8.0 

7.9 
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8.0 
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4 
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4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Darebin Creek - drift sampling 


Site 


Site 



Site 



Site 


Summary data 

driftAD driftBD 

driftAD driftBD 

driftAD driftBD 

driftAD driftBD 

mean 

16.8 


16.8 

16.1 

15.5 

2.1 


1.4 

8.2 


8.2 

median 

17.5 


17.0 

10.3 

8.7 

2.2 


1.4 

8.2 


8.2 

It 
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12 

12 

12 

11 


11 

12 


12 

Darebin Creek - drift sampling 

Water depth 

Mean velocity 









(cm) 


(nt/sec) 










Site 


Site 









driftAD driftBD 

driftAD driftBD 







mean 

40.6 


31.4 

0.20 

0.04 







median 

40.5 


29.0 

0.20 

0.04 







It 

12 


12 

12 

12 








Table I. Darebin Creek physicochemical summary data - measurements taken at the time of benthic sampling in 1995 at 
the above drain sites (upper table) and drift sampling in 1997-98 (lower table). Velocity was the only parameter with a sig¬ 
nificant difference (p< 0.05) between the drift site above the drains (drift AD) and below the drains (driftBD). 

















summer 1995 autumn 1995 
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Table 2. Abundance of the ten most common invertebrates found in the benthos of Darebin Creek. Bold text indicates the dominant taxa for that season’s benthic sampling. Sites 
1, 3 and 5 were located above a stormwater drain and Sites 2, 4 and 6 below. 
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sec. A one-way ANOVA applied to the data indicated 
a significant difference (p< 0.05) between the mean 
velocity recorded at both sites. 

Comparison of benthic and drift samples 

Benthic and drift samples were collected in different 
years but many similarities in composition were evi¬ 
dent in spile of this. The benthic samples taken from 
six sites on Darebin Creek in 1995 yielded sixty-three 
species from forty families and sixteen Orders (Veen- 
stra-Quah, 2000). Drift samples collected from the two 
sites in 1997-8, yielded forty-eight species, (fifteen 
less than the benthos), from thirty families and fifteen 
Orders. The species richness in samples from both the 
benthos and drift was highest for the Order Diptera (27 
species in the benthos and 20 species in drift), followed 
by Trichoptera (7 species in the benthos and 5 species 
in drift). Other groups found in both sample types in¬ 
cluded: Orders Hemiptera, Isopoda, Acarina, Amphip- 
oda, as well as Classes Gastropoda and Oligochaeta. 

A summary with abundance of the most com¬ 
mon organisms collected from each site during the 
benthic study (Table 2) and the drift study (Table 3). 
Most benthic sites had at least eleven orders present 
with the exception of the site below the third storm¬ 
water drain Site 6 with invertebrates from only nine 
orders collected. 


Site drift AD 

The first drift site on Darebin Creek, Site driftAD 
above the stormwater drains, yielded thirty-two spe¬ 
cies, from twenty-three families and twelve Orders. 
The drift density ranged from 1 invertebrate/m 3 x 10 3 
recorded in summer 1998, to 11 invertebrates/m 3 x 
10' 3 recorded in autumn and spring 1997; the mean 
drift density was 6 invertebrates/m 3 x 1(H. 

Drift at the site above the stormwater drains (Site 
driftAD). was dominated by the orthoclad Cricoto- 
pus sp. during the summer 1997 (44 individuals), 
winter (16) and spring (114) periods (Table 3). Other 
taxa which contributed more than ten individuals 
were: the amphipod Austrochiltonia australis (Sayce, 
1901) with 81 recorded in autumn, 4 in winter 1997 
and 8 during the summer period 1998, Chironomus 
cloacalis Martin, 1971 with 36 in autumn plus 8 in 
summer 1998 and the trichoptcran Cheumatopsyche 
sp. 2 with 24 recorded in autumn, 2 in summer 1997 
and 1 individual in spring. 


Site driftBD 

The second drift site on Darebin Creek, below the 
stormwater drains (Site driftBD), yielded twenty-one 
species, from nineteen families and eleven Orders 
(Table 3).The drift density ranged from 3 inverte- 
brates/m 3 x 10' 3 recorded in autumn 1997, to 122 in¬ 
vertebrates/m 3 x 10° recorded in summer 1997; the 
mean drift density was 32 invertebrates/m 3 x 10' 3 . 

Drift at this site was dominated by Cricotopus 
sp., during the summer (388 individuals), and spring 
1997 (114) (Table 3). In autumn when only nine in¬ 
vertebrates were recorded, the drift was dominated 
by the surface dwelling hemipteran, Microvelia (2), 
and unidentified members of the family Tubificidae 
also with only 2 individuals. Another oligochaete, 
Lumbriculus variegatus (Muller, 1774) (14), Micro¬ 
velia (8), and unidentified Hydracarina (6 individu¬ 
als) were the dominant taxa in the winter period 
1997. Mosquito larvae, Aedeomyia venustipes 
(Skuse, 1889) were also collected, with 2 in summer 
1997, one in autumn 1997, 5 individuals in spring 
1997 and 32 in summer 1998. Lumbriculus variega¬ 
tus was also found in drift during the summer period 
1997 with 5 individuals and 20 in summer 1998, 
while it was the most abundant invertebrate (14) in 
winter 1997. 

Comparison of species composition between sites 
and sample types 

In Darebin Creek, 78.9% of the taxa found in the 
benthos, upstream of the first drain (Site 1) occurred 
in the drift, while at the below drain drift site 
(driftBD), only 46.7% of the benthic taxa were found 
in the drift. The number of taxa common to both the 
benthos and drift also decreased in a downstream 
direction. 

The orthoclad chironomid, Cricotopus sp. and 
unidentified oligochaetcs were the taxa that may be 
considered typical of all six benthic sites, generally 
becoming increasingly abundant at the lower sites, 
and eventually dominating the invertebrate commu¬ 
nity at benthic sites associated with the third drain, 
Sites 5 and 6 (Veenstra-Quah, 2000). The drift was 
also dominated by this chironomid at both sites in 
summer 1997 and 1998 plus spring 1997, and at the 
above drain site only in the winter 1997 collection. 
However, unidentified worms did not dominate the 
drift with comparatively low numbers of the intro¬ 
duced worm Lumbriculus variegates, being collected 


summer 1997 autumn 1997 winter 1997 spring 1997 summer 1998 
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Fig. 2a. Dendrogram for drift sites (driftAD and driftBD), and benthic Sites 1, 3 and 5 = above a drain; Sites 2, 4 and 
6 = below a drain), using group-average clustering from Bray-C'urtis similarities on fourth root transformed abundances. 
The two drift sites and all benthic sites separated at a 71% similarity threshold (broken line). 


from both drift sites. Sclerocyphon striatus Lea 1895 
(Coleoptera: Pscphenidae) and the trichopteran 
Economus continenialix Ulmer 1916 were collected 
from the benthos at the majority of sites during the 
summer 1995 (Table 2) but were not found in drift. 

An NMDS two dimensional ordination plot and 
associated dendrogram, was generated using the 
pooled replicates of benthic samples, and the sea¬ 
sonal drift fauna from each site (Figs. 2a, 2b). 


The stress value for the ordination was less than 
0.05 indicating an excellent representation with no 
prospect of misinterpretation (Clarke, 1993) of the 
relationship between the drift and benthic sites. 
When the associated dendrogram is examined, at a 
71% similarity threshold the two drift sites are clearly 
separated from each other and from all benthic sites. 
The plot with superimposed clusters shows that the 
benthic sites most closely associated are Sites 2, 3 


•'driftBD! 



•'driftAD! 



Stress: 0.01 


/ \ 

/ \ 



Fig. 2b. Non-metric multi-dimensional scaling ordinations for Darebin Creek drift and benthic sites with superimposed 
clusters from the associated dendrogram at a similarity level of 71% (broken line). 
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and 4, while Sites 1, 5 and 6 appear to be separated 
from each other and all other benthic sites. 


DISCUSSION 

Limitations 

A major limitation of this study is that the drift and 
benthic samples were collected in different years. 
However the impact of discharges from housing, the 
surrounding industries and sewer overflows on the in- 
stream biota are presumably large and persistent. 
Therefore benthic sample data are presented to aid 
the understanding of the composition of drift samples 
and their possible origin. Clearly there were habitat 
differences, particularly water velocity, between the 
two drift sites potentially having a significant effect 
on the composition of the fauna collected. 

A suction sampler was chosen for the Darcbin 
Creek benthic study (Veenstra-Quah, 2000), because 
it was independent of current, and reported to be 
quantitatively superior when sampling a variety of 
substrates ( Boulton, 1 985). However, the overwhelm¬ 
ing abundance of oligochaetes (over 1000 worms in 
many samples) in the benthic samples suggests that 
the suction sampler increased the number of burrow¬ 
ing animals collected thereby biasing the collection 
(pers. obs.), this may further explain the differences 
between the drift (with a maximum of 20 oligochae¬ 
tes) and benthic samples in this study. 

The routine recording of water chemistry param¬ 
eters at the drift sampling sites may be of limited 
value as it is the physicochemical status of the water 
upstream from where the invertebrates enter the drift, 
which influences their behaviour. However, any dra¬ 
matic changes in water quality recorded at the time 
of drift sampling may have been useful when inter¬ 
preting the drift composition and density. 

Relationship of drift with the benthos 

The biota of urban streams like Darebin Creek, must 
cope with a variety of natural and imposed stresses 
such as chemical loading in stormwater runoff from 
managed land (Klein, 1979; Poff & Ward, 1989; 

1990; Walsh, 2004; Walsh et al„ 2001), heavy metals 
and nutrients from sewage outfalls (Duke & Veen¬ 
stra-Quah, 1997), frequent peak flow events with 
their high hydraulic forces (Lancaster et ah, 1996), 
increased sedimentation from urban and agricultural 


erosion (Brooks & Brierley, 1997; Olsen et ah, 2007), 
temperature increase associated with increased solar 
radiation (Collier, 1995). and alteration of channel 
structure (Lamberti & Berg, 1995). 

The non-metric multi-dimensional scaling plot 
and associated dendrogram using drift and benthic 
invertebrate abundance data from Darcbin Creek 
demonstrated a clear distinction between the drift 
and benthic samples. The invertebrates found at the 
benthic sites prior to the drift study showed little var¬ 
iation over the course of the twelve month study, so it 
is unlikely that the differences indicated in the plot 
are due to temporal effects. The two drift sites also 
appear to be clearly separated from each other due to 
the greater diversity of invertebrate species at Site 
driftAD (32 species) compared with a total of 21 
species at the site downstream of the drains. A prob¬ 
lem with the study of invertebrate drift that remains 
unresolved is that the distance travelled has never 
been ascertained so the source of the invertebrates is 
difficult to pinpoint. 

Veenstra-Quah (2000) found that at the benthic 
sites in Darebin Creek invertebrates known to be as¬ 
sociated with stressed environments such as Chi- 
ronomus cloacalis Martin 1971, Cricotopus sp. and 
oligochaetes (Wright et al., 1995) increased in abun¬ 
dance while the less pollution tolerant ephemeropter- 
ans, and trichopterans declined. A similar pattern of 
invertebrate distribution has been reported in studies 
of urban streams in the northern hemisphere (Klein, 
1979; Whiting & Clifford, 1983; Jones & Clark, 
1987; Tate & Heiny, 1995). A predominance of chi- 
ronomids and oligochaetes in the benthos can also 
characterise a stream reach affected by organic pollu¬ 
tion (Mclvor, 1976; Campbell, 1978; Arthington et 
al.. 1982; Wiederholm, 1984; Wright et al.. 1995). 
The water quality data recorded during the study by 
Duke & Veenstra-Quah (1997) indicated nutrient en¬ 
richment, which may favour the proliferation of some 
pollution tolerant invertebrate species such as Crico¬ 
topus sp., Chironomus spp., or oligochaetes. 

An increased number of the amphipod Austro- 
chiltonia australis was found at the above drains drift 
site (driftAD), in the wetter seasons of autumn 1997, 
and summer 1997-8 suggesting that they may have 
been dislodged from the substrate by force of the 
current. Few hemipterans were found in the drift at 
either site, perhaps because of the lower rainfall re¬ 
corded over the course of the study, and their low 
abundance in the benthos (Veenstra-Quah, 2000). 
Mosquito larvae, Aedeomyia venustipes, usually as¬ 
sociated with a lentic environment were consistently 
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found in the drift at Site driftBD after rainfall in au¬ 
tumn and spring of 1997, as well as summer 1997-8. 
This invertebrate was not found at any site in the 
benthic samples collected in 1995. Aedeomyia ve- 
nustipes larvae are found throughout the year (Do- 
brotworsky, 1965), so their abundance in drift during 
these seasons was probably not related to their life 
cycle. It is likely that they were washed in from pool 
areas upstream of the drift site. 

Members of the genus Cricotopus arc primarily 
tube dwellers, but this day-active genus (Cadwal- 
ladcr & Eden, 1977) may have deliberately entered 
the drift. Cricotopus sp. dominated the drift at both 
sites in the summer and spring of 1997 and the above 
drain Site driftAD in the winter 1997. Their abun¬ 
dance in the drift did not always coincide with in¬ 
creased rainfall and a consequent increase in flow. 

Other reasons for this increased abundance of 
Cricotopus sp. in the drift may include unsuitable 
habitat conditions (Bishop & Hynes, 1969; Lake et 
al., 1977; Swain & White, 1985; Davies et al„ 1994), 
population pressure providing a stimulus for disper¬ 
sal (Hiebcr et al., 2003), or life cycle stage, with pe¬ 
riods of maximum drift coinciding with periods of 
maximum growth in the spring and summer (Brittain 
& Eikeland. 1988). The higher temperatures (Reisen 
& Prins, 1972), and longer daylight hours (Cadwal- 
Iadcr & Eden, 1977), in spring and summer may also 
have resulted in increases in the drift. 

Wilzbach & Cummins (1989) found that the 
mortality of drifting invertebrates was three-fold that 
of the benthic fauna, and Minshall & Petersen (1985), 
suggested that drifting invertebrates may be less fit 
than non-drifters. There is a possibility that some 
chironomids found in the drift in Darcbin Creek were 
less fit than their benthic counterparts. 

The introduced oligochaete Lumbriculus varieg- 
atus was always more abundant at the below drain 
drift site, but was found at both drift sites in winter 
1997, and not found in the wetter seasons of autumn 
and spring 1997. Unidentified oligochaeles domi¬ 
nated the benthos at many of the sites upstream of 
Site driftBD suggesting that the presence of Lum¬ 
briculus variegatus in the drift may be due to factors 
such as high population density and pressure to find 
a new habitat rather than accidental dislodgment. 

There are a number of factors that could possibly 
be reducing the benthic invertebrate diversity in 
Darebin Creek. These factors include: increased im¬ 
perviousness of the catchment (Walsh 2004; Walsh 
et al., 2001) channelization, particularly when the 
channel is straightened leaving little or no riparian 


zone vegetation to provide habitat for adult insects 
(Collier & Smith, 1997; Collier et al., 1998; Collier 
et al., 2000; Collier, 2001), and to act as a regulator 
of water temperature, light, seepage, and nutrient 
transfer (Boon, 1992), urban runoff plus sewage 
spills containing heavy metals and nutrients that are 
also detrimental to stream invertebrate diversity. 

The stream velocity was significantly higher (/K 
0.05) at the above drain drift site (driftAD) but the 
mean drift density was greater at the site below the 
drains site (driftBD). The presence of pollutants in¬ 
cluding heavy metals in the stream (Duke & Veen- 
stra-Quah, 1997) may have discouraged invertebrates 
from exiting the drift to colonise the region down¬ 
stream of the stormwater drains, which may explain 
the higher mean drift density recorded at Site 
driftBD. 

The decline in the total number of species in the 
drift was indicative of something impacting the ben¬ 
thic fauna upstream of the drift sampling point or the 
interplay of a number of factors. One problem is that 
the origin of the drifting fauna is not known and dif¬ 
ficult to ascertain. In the Northern hemisphere, in¬ 
vertebrates are not thought to drift very far in small, 
stony streams, where they tended to settle back into a 
safe refuge in a short time (Allan & Feifarck, 1989). 
A typical drift distance was considered to be about 
10 m, although distances of 100 nr or more have been 
reported (McLay, 1970). Bcnke et al. (1986) found 
that invertebrates dislodged from their snag habitat 
appeared to drift for long distances (0.18-1.8 km), 
much further than had been observed in most small 
streams. 

Lancaster et al. (1996) found that the physical 
habitat influenced the distances drifted by dislodged 
invertebrates. The total distances that organisms 
move downstream in the drift has not been studied 
extensively (Allan, 1995). In Australian urban 
streams, with their channel modifications and high 
influx of urban runoff, the distances travelled by in¬ 
vertebrates via the drift may be far greater than those 
recorded in less disturbed streams in the Northern 
hemisphere. 

Use of drift in biomonitoring 

The proposed advantages of drift over benthic sam¬ 
pling include the relative case of collection and sort¬ 
ing of drift samples, as well as the possibility that 
only a few drift samples may be needed to represent 
the benthos (Arthington et al., 1982). Wilzbach et al. 
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(1988) stated that the drift could be used as an indi¬ 
cator of disturbed conditions. Their reasoning being 
that animals usually found crawling on or burrowing 
into the substrate are unlikely to occur in the water 
column, except as a result of a change in life history 
stage, by accident, or under abnormal conditions 
such as their habitat suddenly becoming intolerable, 
water-borne transport may be the quickest means of 
escape (VVilzbach et al., 1988). 

Although drift is not a simple index of the benthos 
that generates it (Elliott & Minshall, 1968; Tilley, 
1989), some investigators have reported a general re¬ 
semblance between the drift and the benthos (Tilley, 

1989; Hieber et al., 2003). while others have observed 
that taxa found in the benthos differed from that of 
the drift (Cowell & Carew, 1976; Dudgeon, 1983; 
Benke et al., 1986; Koetsier & Bryan, 1996; Bergey 
& Ward, 1989; Schreiber, 1995b). Based on the re¬ 
sults of the drift and benthic studies of Darebin Creek 
and Dandenong Creek (Vcenstra-Quah, 2000) there 
appear to be similarities between the taxa found in the 
drift and upstream benthos. This concurs with 
Arthington et al. (1982) who found that only the rela¬ 
tive proportions of taxa were different in the samples 
collected from the drift and the benthos of Bulimba 
Creek in Queensland, Australia. 

The sampling of drift does not always give a 
good indication of the status of the benthos (Statzner 
et al., 1987). If drift samples are to be successfully 
used as proxy measures of the benthic community 
and indicators of water quality, an improved under¬ 
standing of the ecology of individual species, and all 
of the factors that affect their presence in the drift 
must be attained (Tilley, 1989). 

Sampling both the drift and benthos of Darebin 
Creek gives a more complete assessment of the in¬ 
vertebrate fauna (Collier, 2001). Similar conclusions 
were reached in a study undertaken by Arthington et 
al. (1982), where some taxa e.g. Hydracarina, were 
more abundant in the drift than the benthos, and con¬ 
versely, the oligochaetes which dominated the 
benthos in Darebin Creek were found in compara¬ 
tively low numbers in the drift. The results of this 
study support the view of Pringle & Ramirez, (1998) 
who advocated the use of drift samples to comple¬ 
ment direct sampling of the benthos for biological 
assessment of streams, as they can provide additional 
information on taxon richness. 
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NOMENCLATURE NOTE ON THE OSTRACOD SPECIES 
LOXOCYTHERE (NOVOLOXOCYTHERE) PILEUS WARNE, 2004 

Mark Thomas Warne 

School of Life and Environmental Sciences, Deakin University (Melbourne Campus), 

221 Burwood Highway, Burwood, Victoria, 3125, Australia 

Warne, M.T., 2007. Nomenclature note on the ostracod species Loxocylhere (Novoloxocylhere) pileus 
Warne, 2004. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria 119(2): ix. ISSN 0035-9211. 


SPECIES NAME SPELLING 

TWO versions of the spelling of a name for a new os¬ 
tracod species appear in Warne (2004). In accord¬ 
ance with Articles 24.2.3 and 32.5.1 of the 
International Code of Zoological Nomenclature 
(ICZN, 1999), the correct version of the spelling of 
this name is here indicated to be Loxocylhere (Novo- 
loxocythere) pileus (see p. 238 of‘Systematic Palae¬ 
ontology’ section in Warne, 2004). The incorrect 
version of the spelling of the species name is Loxo¬ 
cylhere (Novoloxocylhere) peltus. The incorrect ver¬ 
sion of the spelling was an inadvertent error as 
evidenced by the information given in the etymology 
for the new species in Warne (2004: 238), which 
states that the name is based on the Latin word - Pi¬ 
leus - meaning cap or hat. This correction is in ac¬ 
cord with Article 32.2.1 of the International Code of 
Zoological Nomenclature, 4 lh Edition (ICZN, 1999), 
which states that for a name spelled ‘in more than 
one way in the work in which it was established, then 
... the correct original spelling is that chosen by ... 
an original author when acting as First Reviser.’ Sim¬ 
ilarly, this correction relates to Article 19.3 of the In¬ 
ternational Code of Zoological Nomenclature, 4 lh 
Edition (ICZN, 1999), which states that ‘alternative 
original spellings, that are not adopted by the First 
Reviser are deemed to be incorrect original spellings 
and are not separately available.’ The same incorrect 
spelling as outlined above also appears in Warne 
(2005). However, the spelling of this species name in 
Warne (2005) is not here interpreted as being a valid 
First Reviser default selection of the ‘correct original 
spelling’ (as might be the case under Article 24.2.4: 
ICZN, 1999) because it can be demonstrated to be an 
‘incorrect original spelling’ in the earlier Warne, 
2004 publication (as per Articles 24.2.3, 32.4 and 
32.5: ICZN, 1999). 
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LAUNCH OF THE SOCIETY’S PROGRAMME FOR THE 
4 T " INTERNATIONAL POLAR YEAR 2007-2008 



Thursday 1 March 2007 
Ax the Royal Society of Victoria Hall 

In the presence of Professor David de Kretser, AC, The Governor of Victoria, 
Patron of the Royal Society of Victoria 

Dodd, D.M., McAuley, W.J.W., Zillman, J., Lambeck, K„ & 1 Iarrington, H.J.L., 2007. Launch of the 
Society’s Programme for the 4 th International Polar Year 2007-2008. Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Victoria 119(2): xi-xxxii. ISSN 0035-9211. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Society has a proud history of involvement in 
the promotion of science in Victoria since 1854 and 
Polar Science since 1874. 

Members of The Royal Society of Victoria have 
taken part in the all past International Polar Years 
(1PY) held in 1882-83, 1932-33, 1957-58 (Interna¬ 
tional Geophysical Year) and will continue during 
the current IPY year 2007-08 with the Society’s 
RSV-INTREPID project. 

It was therefore fitting that the Society should 
commemorate the launch of the Fourth International 
Polar Year 2007-08, as it did for the Third Interna¬ 
tional Polar Year 1957-58 (IGY) held in the Society’s 
Hall in the presence of HRII Duke of Edinburgh on 3 
December 1956. 

The Society launched its programme for the 
Fourth International Polar Year 2007-08 at the Socie¬ 
ty’s premises in Melbourne on Thursday I March 
2007, the official commencement date of the Fourth 
International Polar Year 2007-08. 

The President, Associate Professor Bruce Livett 
welcomed The Governor of Victoria, Professor David 
de Kretser, AC, who officially opened the programme 
before a group of special guests, Antarctic scientists 
and ANARE veterans, some of whom had participated 


in the previous Third International Polar Year (Interna¬ 
tional Geophysical Year) 1957-58. A group of ‘Young 
scientists’, Year 11 boys and girls from Melbourne sec¬ 
ondary schools also participated in the day-long event. 

The Guest of Honour was Dr Phillip Law and a 
Tribute to Dr Law was delivered by Dr John Zillman, 
former Director of the Bureau of Meteorology and 
former President of the World Meteorological Or¬ 
ganisation (the co-sponsors of the Fourth IPY). 

The programme of speakers included Captain 
Bill McAuley, the Leader of the Society’s IPY 
project, RSV-INTREPID (Fig. 1); The President of 



Fig. I. Captain Bill McAuley presenting the opening 
address. 
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the Australian Academy of Science, Professor Kurt 
Lambeck; The Director of Meteorology, Dr Geoff 
Love and; Dr Larry Harrington, Antarctic Geologist. 

Two members of the Society with Antarctic sendee 
with ANARE contributed to the programme. David I Dodd 
spoke on the unique history of the Society's involvement 
in Polar Science since 1874 and particularly, its associa¬ 
tion through its involvement and that of its members, in 
all four International Polar Years namely 1882-83. 1932- 
33, 1957-58 and 2007-08. Richard Lightfoot, compared 
teleconferences with the Station Leaders of the three Aus¬ 
tralian Antarctic continental bases of Casey (Denis Rich), 
Davis (Graham Cook), and Mawson (Gary Dowse) and 
the Sub-Antarctic base at Macquarie Island (David 
Gilles), much to the delight of an enthralled audience, 
who participated in the question and answer sessions. Dr 
Law was able to pass on his best wishes to till four Station 
Leaders for a safe and successful year. 

The historic occasion was unique in two other as¬ 
pects with the Society being pleased to host The Royal 
Australian Mint for their official release of the first of 
Australia’s International Polar Year ‘Polar Series’ Coins 
(The S1 uncirculated IPY coin). The Mint’s Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer, Ms Janine Murphy, in officially releasing 
the coin, thanked the Society for its initiative and support 
of the development of the Polar Series Coins. The subse¬ 
quent release of a further three silver commemorative 
coins during 2008 and 2009. will complete this outstand¬ 
ing scries, the first coins to be issued by fie Mint with 
the words, ‘Australian Antarctic Territory’. Dr Law was 
presented with the first of a special limited series of the 
SI uncirculated IPY coin in a presentation box (Fig. 2). 

The Society was also pleased to present to the 
Manager of the Theatre Royal, Hobart, Mr Tim 
Munro, a rare copy of the historic playbill of the play, 
‘South Polar Expedition or the Discoveries of Capts. 
Ross & Crozier’, performed in the then named. Royal 



Fig. 2. Dr Phillip Law being presented with a $1 uncir¬ 
culated IPY coin from Ms Janine Murphy, Chief Executive 
Officer of The Royal Australian Mint. 


Victoria Theatre, Hobart on 3 May 1841. The Play 
was performed to celebrate the return of the Ross Ex¬ 
pedition ships, I IMS Erebus under the command of 
Captain James Ross and the IIMS Terror under the 
command of Captain Crozier from their second voy¬ 
age to the Antarctic continent. The play was performed 
before the Governor of Van Diemens Land (Tasma¬ 
nia), Sir John Franklin, who was later to lose his life, 
together with Captain Crozier, in the ill-fated expedi¬ 
tion in the Canadian Arctic in the 1850s during his 
quest to find the Northwest Passage. The copy of the 
Playbill, which had been ‘lost’ for 165 years, had been 
generously made available by the Trustees of the Na¬ 
tional Library' of Scotland, Edinburgh, where it was 
recently found in their Graham Brown Collection. 

The Society’s Official Launching of the Fourth 
International Polar Year, was a fitting occasion, made 
all the more significant by the fact that 50 years ago 
Australia’s effort in the Third Polar Year (Interna¬ 
tional Geophysical Year) 1957-58 was launched in 
the Society’s building on 3 December 1956 in the 
presence of I1RH Duke of Edinburgh. 

During the day-long event a celebratory Interna¬ 
tional Polar Year Cake was formally cut by Dr Phillip 
Law' against a backdrop of displays of historic Ant¬ 
arctic photographs. Polar tent and a Nansen sledge - 
a truly memorable and historic event (Fig. 3). 

The (Incoming) President, Professor Graham Bur¬ 
rows in formally closing the historic Symposium con¬ 
gratulated all who had participated in the event and 
wished the Society’s RSV-INTREPID project every 
success. 


D.M. Dodd 



Fig. 3. Cutting the IPY Cake. Camilla van Mcgen (left). 
Dr Phillip Law (centre) and President, Bruce Livett. 
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OPENING ADDRESS 

Your Excellency, distinguished guests. When I first 
raised the prospect of these two expeditions to The 
Antarctic with Council. I was, I think, silently viewed 
as mad. Now we are proceeding, that view may still 
obtain. INTREPID is a big bold initiative. It is unique 
in the history of this society and certainly unique in 
this IPY's programme. It remains the only substantive 
Education, Outreach and Communication project en¬ 
dorsed by The IPY Joint Committee. It will join a 
worldwide effort involving thousands of scientists 
across six continents. It will have global impact. 

In deciding to mount RSV - INTREPID The 
Royal Society of Victoria has recognised the over¬ 
whelming need to stimulate science - education in 
the community at-large. We aim to engage 200 of our 
best young men and women in the scientific investi¬ 
gation of Antarctica - that vast desert of ice over 
which Australia lays claim to roughly 40%. 

We were thrilled to learn that our proposal had 
met with official endorsement: one, out of over 1200 
nominations worldwide and the only such proposal 
so approved. 

RSV - INTREPID is ambitious. It provides for 
two independent expeditions of 40 days each for 
Youth (a hundred boys and girls selected on merit 
from their second-last year at school, to be accompa¬ 
nied and mentored by a similar number of young 
post-graduate scientists) participating in a range of 
ship-board and shore-based scientific tasks erected 
by The Australian Antarctic Division, Bureau of Me¬ 
teorology, CSIRO, our universities and museums, all 
designed to integrate with The IPY’s planned re¬ 
search programme. 

INTREPID has been designed to reach out to 
young people from culturally diverse communities. 
The Society has in fact invited each country in The 
World (through diplomatic channels) to each sponsor 
an expeditioner to accompany our contingent. Stu¬ 
dents world-wide will share a unique experience 
through a virtual classroom supported by on-board, 
state-of-the-art computer communications. This is 
about the future. We hope it will inspire the youth of 
today (our leaders of tomorrow) in four ways: 

• firstly, by providing an outstanding opportunity 
to investigate science that will benefit humanity 
and the environment 

• secondly, through sharing knowledge in a friendly 
and co-operative manner with their colleagues 

• thirdly, by understanding and enjoying the meth¬ 
ods and benefits of science 


• and lastly, by considering science as a career. 

RSV - INTREPID aims also to yield key out¬ 
comes thus fostering a Science Savvy Society by 
examining: 

• the ice, thereby assisting us to understand cli¬ 
mate history and its trends through time 

• the atmosphere, through the monitoring of ozone 
levels and pollution 

• space, through study of the upper atmosphere 
which can influence our health, communications 
and electricity supply for example 

• the oceans, by observing their circulation which 
can alter significantly with freshwater flowing 
from melting ice thus seriously affecting the ma¬ 
rine eco-system 

• and the land, by monitoring and understanding 
the effects arising from pollution and both human 
and animal activity. 

There is clearly significant interest emanating 
from The United States, Canada and Europe (matched 
by dedicated financial support) for IPY activity in 
The Arctic. Australia however, remains the key player 
in The Antarctic. This society is the only organisation 
in The World to have received official endorsement 
from The IPY Joint Committee for its programme 
aimed at Education, Outreach and Communication 
for Youth - the fact of which we can be justifiably 
proud. 

The Royal Society of Victoria boasts a very proud 
history genuinely connected with Antarctica since 
1874 when it engaged with Members of I IMS Chal¬ 
lenger's expedition to those high southern latitudes. 
The Society later established the very first Antarctic 
Exploration Committee. This led ultimately to its di¬ 
rect involvement in The l sl IPY of 1882-83, ‘The He¬ 
roic Age’ of exploration and discovery commencing 
in the late 1890s and the later lPYs of 1932-33,1957- 
58 and this one (in fact, each and every one of them!) 

Leadership is fundamental to this enterprise. We 
aim to instil it in each expeditioner. They will be 
taken on a journey of discovery investigating science 
in one of The World’s most physically demanding 
and little known environments. More than just two 
scientific expeditions, RSV - INTREPID represents 
a carefully planned programme that will challenge 
Youth to consider the application and benefits of Sci¬ 
ence itself. This intellectual and physical odyssey 
will influence and develop our future leaders and 
promote Australia’s reputation for scientific excel¬ 
lence into the international arena. 

The opening of The Commonwealth Games last 
year saw HRH The Duke of Edinburgh attend here in 
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this very room to witness our launch of INTREPID. 
His visit for The Olympics in 1956 provided the op¬ 
portunity for him to present Polar Medals to the then 
recently returned Mawson Station men. The Society 
was very fortunate to have eight of those men present 
last year for him to meet again. A number have re¬ 
turned today. Thank you gentlemen for your loyal 
support. It was fitting, given his interest in Antarc¬ 
tica and Youth in particular, that Prince Philip ac¬ 
cepted that invitation. 

It is The Society's firm belief that RSV - IN¬ 
TREPID will motivate and inspire young people to 
take an interest, and perhaps pursue a career in Sci¬ 
ence: remembering, as I have said, that they will be¬ 
come our leaders of tomorrow. 

The Society has the blessing and support of The 
Australian Antarctic Division in this endeavour 
for which we are most grateful. This wonderful 
'education-focused' initiative is budgeted to cost 
$20,148,920.00. Although ambitious, this is some¬ 
thing that can really make a difference if properly 
supported. We want to build Australia’s intellectual 
scientific capital starting with Youth. The importance 
of such science cannot be overlooked. It underpins 
our social, economic and environmental well-being. 

Much of this country's scientific success relics 
on the spirit of collaboration between research insti¬ 
tutes, government and industry pooling their re¬ 
sources to bui Id a stronger society. RSV - INTREP1D 
will harness that spirit in Youth and raise the profile 
of Australian Science. It will expose the expedition- 
ers to real science conducted in the field. 

Staged about every 25 or 50 years. The Polar 
Years mark vital milestones in concentrated global 
scientific research. The contribution made by these 
young men and women through INTREPID to this 
effort will generate world-wide exposure of Austral¬ 
ia’s on-going achievements in polar science. Broad¬ 
ening the horizons of our youth through the likes of 
INTREPID cannot be accomplished without your as¬ 
sistance. Without lundamental community support 
we cannot create a strong scientific knowledge - base 
for Australia and provide the opportunities and re¬ 
wards young Australians deserve, now and in the 
future. 

W.J.W. McAuley 
Leader 

RSV-INTREPID 


A TRIBUTE TO DR PHILLIP GARTH LAW AC 
CBE FA A FTSE FRSV 

It is entirely fitting that the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO) and the International Council 
for Science (ICSU) should have set what is, in effect, 
the Fourth International Polar Year (IPY) for exactly 
125 years after the First International Polar Year of 
1882-83 and hence in the 95"' birthday year of Dr 
Phillip Garth Law. 

There could be no greater privilege at this or any 
other Australian Antarctic event than to be given the 
opportunity to pay tribute to Dr Law. 

But, by the same token, there could be few more 
nearly impossible assignments in 20 minutes or, in¬ 
deed. in an entire symposium, than to do justice to Dr 
Law’s remarkable lifetime achievements in explora¬ 
tion, science and education or to his unique place in the 
annals of international polar adventure and discovery. 

Phil Law is, in truth, a legend in his lifetime and 
no other Antarctic explorer, living or dead, will ever 
lay claim to anything approaching the achievements 
of the Australian National Antarctic Research Expe¬ 
ditions (ANARE) over the seventeen and a half years 
1949-66 when he was leader of ANARE and Direc¬ 
tor of the Antarctic Division. 

While other names like Mawson, Shackleton, 
Scott, and Amunsden will always resonate from the 
'heroic era’ of Antarctic discovery, and great men like 
Captain J.K. Davis and Sir Hubert Wilkins may never 
quite receive their true recognition, I believe that the 
name of Phillip Law will stand alone for future gener¬ 
ations as the acknowledged trail-blazer of the ‘era of 
achievement’ in Antarctic exploration and science. 

The launch of the IPY, here, in the Royal Society 
Hall, is an historic occasion but it is made far more his¬ 
toric by Dr Law’s presence with us today. As a former 
President of the Royal Society of Victoria, 1967-69, 
and along with HRH The Duke of Edinburgh, as the 
only still living speaker from the ceremony to launch 
the International Geophysical Year (1GY) in this same 
place almost exactly fifty years ago, he and he alone 
provides the historical and institutional bridges that 
makes this such a special occasion and such a privilege 
for all who can be here today. 

We welcome Dr Law this morning and thank him 
for honouring us and the launch of the IPY with his 
presence and his burning enthusiasm for the Fourth 
International Polar Year. 

In some ways, it is superfluous of me to do so but 
it is, nevertheless, fitting that I take a few moments 
to recall the highlights of Phil’s Antarctic career. 
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We know from Kathleen Ralstons (1993) won¬ 
derful biography "A Man for Antarctica: The Early 
Life of Phillip Law’ of his boyhood in country Victo¬ 
ria and in Melbourne and of his early years in teach¬ 
ing in the post-Deprcssion and pre-War years while 
he studied Physics and courted Nel. 

Following his BSc and MSc from Melbourne 
University in 1939 and 1941 and his years 1941-47 
as a Tutor and Lecturer in Physics at Melbourne, Dr 
Law's Antarctic career began almost 60 years ago in 
July 1947 with his secondment as Senior Scientific 
Officer of the newly-established ANARE and his 
first Antarctic voyage on the Wyatt Earp in the sum¬ 
mer of 1947-48. 

From the day of his appointment as Leader of 
ANARE and Director of the Antarctic Division of 
the then Department of External Affairs in January 
1949 until his resignation in April 1966 to become 
Executive Vice-President of the Victoria Institute of 
Colleges, Phil established Mawson Station in 1954 
and Davis Station in 1957 and took over Wilkes (now 
Casey Station) from the US in 1959. lie personally 
led 23 voyages to Antarctica and the Sub-Antarctic 
islands. Under his direction, ANARE expeditions 
mapped more than 6,000 km of coast and almost 2 
million square kilometres of the Australian Antarctic 
Territory and established strong scientific observa¬ 
tion and research programs on stations, in the field 
and back in Australia at Division Headquarters in 
Collins Street and later St Kilda Road. 

In his poignant 1992 tribute, on the occasion of 
Phil’s 80 th birthday celebration hosted by the Royal 
Society of Victoria, Dick Thompson, one of Phil's 
students from his teaching years, his ANARE Supply 
Officer, and subsequently, his Deputy, summarised 
the main achievements of the ‘Law Era’ as: 

• the establishment of the Antarctic Division with 
its policies, administrative procedures, shipping 
and other logistical support capabilities; 

• the discovery of, and the development for Australia 
of, the three best station sites in the whole of Aus¬ 
tralian Antarctic Territory, at a time when other na¬ 
tions were eagerly searching for such sites; 

• the exploration of some 3,000 miles of unknown 
coast and over 500,000 square miles of new 
territory; 

• the development of a diverse number of scien¬ 
tific research disciplines and the publication of 
their results; and 

• contribution to the signing of the Antarctic Treaty 
and the proceedings of the International Scien¬ 
tific Committee on Antarctic Research (SCAR). 


With his formal retirement as Director of the 
Antarctic Division in April 1966 to become Execu¬ 
tive Vice President of the Victoria Institute of Col¬ 
leges, a completely new and remarkable phase of 
Phil’s career had begun but, of course, his heart never 
left Antarctica, ANARE or the Division; and many of 
us who are here today had the privilege of working 
with him on Antarctic matters during his subsequent 
fifteen years as Chairman of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ence’s Australian National Committee for Antarctic 
Research (ANCAR) and a host of other Antarctic, 
marine science and education committees and organ¬ 
isations, almost to the present day. And 1 am sure that 
my successor as Director of the Bureau of Meteorol¬ 
ogy, Dr Geoff Love, will not mind if I place on record 
Phil's constant loyal support for the work of the Bu¬ 
reau over almost 60 years and especially for its Inter¬ 
national Antarctic Analysis Centre (IAAC) and 
International Antarctic Meteorological Research 
Centre (1AMRC) which operated here in Melbourne 
in the wake of the IGY. 

But let me say a little more about Phil’s time as 
Director of the Antarctic Division. 

Phil was a renowned photographer and his per¬ 
sonal photographic record of ANARE is, in many re¬ 
spects, the definitive visual record of Australian 
Antarctic science and exploration. There is an oft- 
told story, probably not apocryphal, which John 
Swan related on the occasion of Phil’s 80 ,h birthday 
and which bears repeating today. 

During an early landing on the Antarctic conti¬ 
nent, an expeditioner making the hazardous jump 
from the mother-ship to a small landing craft lost 
his footing and plunged into the ice-cold seas. 
Phil saw the accident from the deck and his cam¬ 
era at once captured the drama. As the expedi¬ 
tioner was swept by wave and current along the 
vessel, Phil followed the action by racing along 
the deck, his camera at work. There was an ago¬ 
nised cry from the water - ‘For God’s sake Phil, 
throw me a rope before l go out of focus!' 

As I alluded earlier, it would seem especially ap¬ 
propriate on the occasion of the launch of the Fourth 
International Polar Year, that we look back 50 years 
on Dr Law’s key role in the previous such year - the 
1957-58 IGY which marked the real beginning of 
Australia’s major scientific presence in Antarctica. I 
should first point out that Dr Law somehow missed 
the First International Polar Year in 1882-83 (he was 
minus 30 at the time!) but by the time of the Second 
International Polar Year, 50 years later in 1932-33, 
he was already a teacher and science student at Mel- 
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bourne University and living, in fact, just a little way 
from here in Drummond Street, Carlton. 

By 1957, he was, of course, already the voyage- 
seasoned Director of the Antarctic Division and 
deeply involved in Australian scientific planning for 
the 1GY. And that is where the Royal Society of Vic¬ 
toria again enters the story. 

Just 90 days more than 50 years ago, on Monday 
3 December 1956, a RSV Symposium, very like to¬ 
day’s, was held in the Society’s Hall to review ‘Aus¬ 
tralia’s Part in the International Geophysical Year in 
Antarctica’. The President of the Society was in the 
Chair and the speakers were: 

• HRH The Duke of Edinburgh: 

• The President of the Australian Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Professor (later Sir) Mark Oliphant; 

• Professor Sir Douglas Mawson; 

• Dr D.F. Martyn, who set out Australia’s scientific 
plans for the IGY; and 

• The Director of the Antarctic Division of the De¬ 
partment of External Affairs, Mr P.G. Law. 

Let me quote from the closing paragraphs of 
Phil’s Closing Address on that occasion so that he 
might relive, and we might share, his sense of pride 
in the achievements of ANARE and his excitement 
with the scientific challenges of the IGY that then 
lay just ahead. 

'This year.....(said Phil) . with the aid of two 

aircraft, they (the men of ANARE). have surveyed 
and photographed from the air everything within 
a radius of mote than 300 miles from Mawson. 
They have opened up vast interesting regions of 
Enderby Land never before seen and have plotted 
new and unexpected coastal features, glaciers and 
mountain ranges. Using aircraft as ferries they 
have landed scientists in remote areas hundreds 
of miles from Mawson to make their observations. 
Later this summer they plan tong surface journeys 
over the Antarctic Plateau using snow vehicles. 

Meanwhile, each year, the Kista Dan pushes 
in though pack-ice to permit ANARE men to make 
landings and cam out research and exploration 
along coasts never before visited. Such work has 
now covered 1,500 miles of coast, from Adelie 
Land to Enderby Land, most of which has been 
photographically surveyed by the Expedition's 
Beaver aiivruft. 

With its administrative and field techniques 
well established, and its scientific stations already 
operating at almost their full strength, the ANARE 
looks forward con fidently to the results of its ef¬ 
forts during the International Geophysical Year.’ 


The IGY was, of course, just one of the many 
highlights in the rich history of Australian achieve¬ 
ment in Antarctica. 

During and since his tenure as Director of the Di¬ 
vision, Phil has been untiring in his efforts to record 
and preserve that history and exceedingly generous 
in his own contribution of documents, photographs, 
art and artefacts to the national record. 

His 'Antarctic Odyssey', published in 1983, which 
tells the story of the establishment of Mawson Station 
in 1954, has become, as its jacket cover foretold, a 
classic of Antarctic literature. Ilis Foreword to 'The 
Silence Calling’, Tim Bowden’s 'Jubilee History of 
Australians in Antarctica 1947-97’ exudes his pride 
in the remarkable history of achievement recorded in 
Tim's book and 1 know Phil was particularly pleased 
at the publication of the magnificent 622 page book 
'Australian Antarctic Science' (Edited by Harvey 
Marchant, Des Lugg and Pal Quilty) which contains 
the great series of discipline reviews of the first 50 
years of ANARE science presented at the Jubilee Sci¬ 
ence Symposium in Hobart on 20-24 July 1997. 

There are, of course, literally thousands of pages 
of Phil Law’s personal contributions to the written 
history of Antarctica in addition to all the documents 
that he provided to the Australian Science Archives 
Project at the University of Melbourne and briefly 
described in the Project’s appropriately titled ‘Guide 
to the Records of Phillip Garth Law ’. 

We honour you, Phil, for your single-minded 
commitment to the history of Australian Antarctic 
exploration and, on behalf of future generations of 
Antarctic historians, we thank you for your meticu¬ 
lous attention to detail and for the generosity of your 
own contribution to the archives. Yours has been a 
fine tribute to all those who shared your Antarctic 
odyssey and who were inspired to greatness by the 
leadership you gave in the era of Australian achieve¬ 
ment in Antarctica. 

In the words of one of your former expedition 
colleagues (Jim Hasick) speaking by satellite phone 
from Mawson on the occasion of your 80 lh birthday 
in April 1992: 

‘None of this has changed, Phil. You set the stage, 
you set the standards. You set the challenges, and 
men and women are queuing up to climb onto that 
stage and meet your standards and challenges.’ 

I know that what you might hope for most from 
us, your colleagues and successors, who share your 
abiding fascination with the history of the Antarctic, 
is that we would carry on your long standing com¬ 
mitment to the goal of a world class Australian Ant- 
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arctic Museum. I am sure that each of us, in our own 
way, would wish to pay you that special tribute and I 
am confident that, in due course, your dream will be 
realised in full. 

I believe it is for me, on behalf of the Royal Soci¬ 
ety of Victoria and everyone here today, to acknowl¬ 
edge the great honour that Phil has done us and the 
launch of the IPY through his presence with us on 
this historic occasion. But I believe it would not be 
out of place, as we. in our turn, honour Phil’s remark¬ 
able lifetime contribution to Antarctic science and 
exploration and to the spirit of adventure and quest 
for knowledge which inspired the planning of this 
and previous Polar Years, to place on record, for those 
who may not know, just a brief short-list of the na¬ 
tional and international Honours and Awards that 
have already been bestowed upon him: 

• Phil was the recipient of the Coronation Medal in 
1953 and the Australian Centenary Medal in 
2003; 

• He was made a Companion of the British Empire 
(CBE) in 1961, an Officer in the Order of Aus¬ 
tralia (AO) in 1975 and a Companion in the 
Order of Australia (AC), the highest Award in the 
Order, in 1995; 

• He was elected as a Foundation Fellow of the 
Australian Academy of Technological Sciences 
in 1976 and as a Fellow of the Australian Acad¬ 
emy of Science in 1978. 

Phil has also been the recipient of countless other 
national and international medals and awards includ¬ 
ing the prestigious Clunies Ross Foundation National 
Award for Life-time Contribution to Science in 
2001 . 

Let me close this small tribute to Dr Phillip Law 
with some further words from Phil himself when he 
shared his memories with us on an earlier occasion 
in this Hall: 

7 have had a remarkably lucky life . In two ca¬ 
reers . I had the good fortune to hit the crest of 

a giant wave just as it was breaking, and to be 
carried forward in an exhilarating surge towards 
the goal of achievement. 

Looking back. / can say that such success as 
we achieved in any field was the result of team¬ 
work, of infectious enthusiasm, of the excitement 
of working shoulder to shoulder in a tough situa¬ 
tion with a band of trusted colleagues to sur¬ 
mount the obstacles ahead. Memories of the 
comradeship of these times still warm my heart.' 
Those were your words, Phil, and we take inspira¬ 
tion from them in planning for the future. On the occa¬ 


sion of the launch of the IPY, we honour you for what 
you achieved for Australia and for global science in 
Antarctica and we pay tribute to the remarkable foun¬ 
dation that you put in place for Australian contribution 
to the 2007-09 International Polar Year and the Inter¬ 
national Polar Years that I'm sure will follow 50 years 
and perhaps even, 100 years from now. 

J.W. ZlLLMAN 


FROM IGY TO IPY: THE AUSTRALIAN 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND ANTARCTICA 

Why another International Year, one may ask? 

In the current decade, and in the Earth Sciences 
alone, we have already had, or will have the 
International Year of Mountains in 2002 
International Year of Freshwater in 2003 
International Year of Deserts and Desertification 
in 2006 

International Year of Planet Earth for 2008 
International Year of the Potato for 2008. 

This last 1 thought must have been a joke but per¬ 
haps it is appropriate to include it in the Earth Sci¬ 
ence group since in my early career in determining 
the shape of the Earth - we used to refer to the planet 
as being Potato-Shaped and, as I will touch upon 
briefly later, this grew out of the International Polar 
Year (IPY). 

The IPY has a certain pedigree that other Inter¬ 
national Years must be envious of: starting with the 
first IPY in 1882-83, the second in 1932-33, fol¬ 
lowed by the International Geophysical Year (IGY) 
in 1957. This last must surely stand out as having 
shaped subsequent understanding of our planet be¬ 
yond the limits of what even its most fervent propo¬ 
nents could have envisaged. 

In my own case the IPY provided a key element 
that led me away from a career in engineering to one 
in geophysics and this occurred primarily through the 
numerous popular science publications that were ap¬ 
pearing in the Sydney bookshops alter 1957 - often at 
discounted prices such that a student could actually 
afford them as important a part of public informa¬ 
tion then as it is now. And one of the projects initiated 
in the IGY, on the determination of the shape of the 
Earth from observations of satellites, provided me 
with one of my first scientific success stories. 

The IGY was also one of the first issues that the 
then fledgling Academy had to deal with and it set up 
the National Committee for the IGY in 1954 that 
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provided a major route into Australian involvement 
in global geophysics in general and Antarctic geo¬ 
physics in particular (Fenner, 2005). 

It is worthwhile to note that the Commonwealth 
Government provided £67,050 to the Academy which 
in today’s terms must be close to S2.0 million. The 
organisers of the present Australian IPY effort have 
reason to be envious! Much of this funding was di¬ 
rected towards supporting science in the areas of 
upper atmosphere - including ionospheric and solar- 
terrestrial physics with particular emphasis on Ant¬ 
arctica. A number of the Programs started then have 
continued to this day. 

The Australian Academy of Science (AAS) at 
that time also played a not-unimportant role in shap¬ 
ing subsequent Antarctic Science - initially through 
its membership of the Executive Planning Committee 
of ANARA, its role in SCAR and by providing advice 
to government on specific issues and reviews. 

This role included the 1966 review of ANARE's 
scientific program and the 1974 second review of 
ANARE science activities. Subsequently these re¬ 
views were conducted by Government appointed 
committees, initially through the Antarctic Research 
Policy Advisory Committee and now through the 
Antarctic Science Advisory Committee (ASAC). 

Whether this shift reflected a loss of confidence 
in advice from independent committees or a shift to 
centralisation in government action is something I 
will not follow up here. But three of the past and cur¬ 
rent chairs of ASAC have been AAS Fellows. Also, 
the Academy of Science interest in Antarctic science 
has continued through NCAR. Occasional tensions 
have arisen between NCAR and ASAC but it is worth 
emphasising that the two serve different masters: 
ASAC is responsible to Government for the execu¬ 
tion of the latter’s Antarctic science program whereas 
NCAR has a responsibility to the broader scientific 
community for the development of Antarctic science 
and for the international linkages. In particular, the 
aim of NCAR includes: ‘To foster Antarctic science 
in Australia and serve as an effective link between 
Australian scientists and overseas scientists working 
on Antarctic issues’ (Fenner, 2005). 

More specifically NCAR has the responsibility 
to: 

• Liaise with SCAR and keep it informed of Aus¬ 
tralian activities and plans; 

• Promote, support, and where appropriate, coordi¬ 
nate active Australian involvement in the planning, 
implementation and management of international 
programs within SCAR; 


• Work to ensure that research programs of Aus¬ 
tralian national importance are supported within 
the SCAR subcommittees and at the delegates 
meetings; 

• Promulgate the national value and benefits of 
Antarctic and Southern Ocean science; 

• Provide, as required, independent, in-depth and 
expert review of the national Antarctic scientific 
program (Fenner, 2005). 

NCAR will continue to fulfil these aims and 
will/should try to address some of the difficult ques¬ 
tions that ASAC skirts around. 

Returning to the IGY - this had a long-lasting 
impact on Australia’s Geophysical Science and Ant¬ 
arctic Science in particular. Much of what has hap¬ 
pened since then probably would have happened in 
any case but IGY provided a framework, a visibility 
and a certain urgency to Antarctic Science. It did 
capture the imagination of politicians and the public. 
The image of the Minister, Richard Casey (later Lord 
Casey) chairing the ANARE from 1954 to 1960 
shows this well. 

The IPY has the potential to capture the imagina¬ 
tion of the greater community as well and the role of 
the Royal Society of Victoria in achieving this is ap¬ 
plauded. It is hard to imagine the Minister for For¬ 
eign Affairs chairing ASAC today but the fact that 
the Airbus 319 was on the Hobart tarmac a few days 
back is because the IPY caught the attention of the 
Prime Minister at an earlier Prime Minister’s Sci¬ 
ence, Engineering and Innovation Council. 

That the Australian program is focussing on es¬ 
tablishing quality baseline surveys that will provide 
the essential information for monitoring change in 
the Antarctic and Southern Ocean environment will 
be a lasting testament to the efforts of this and the 
next year. That the Royal Society of Victoria is fo¬ 
cussing on exciting students about Antarctica and 
Antarctic science will hopefully result in future con¬ 
tributions to the Antarctic science that is being 
planned today. 

The Australian Academy of Science congratu¬ 
lates those who have developed the program, both 
nationally and internationally, and AAS will endeav¬ 
our to work with you to support IPY and its after- 
math through the work of its National Committees. 

I also congratulate the Royal Society of Victoria 
for its role and wish you well in these endeavours. 

K. Lambeck. 

President 

Australian Academy of Science 
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THE SOCIETY’S ROLE IN THE EXPLORATION 
AND DISCOVERY OF ANTARCTICA 

Delegates and guests attending today's historic Sym¬ 
posium to celebrate the launching of the Fourth In¬ 
ternational Polar Year 2007-2008 must have 
wondered on entering the Society this morning and 
viewing so many Antarctic photos and exhibits, 
whether they had entered an Antarctic outpost or 
shrine. 

For not only does Antarctic history abound on 
the walls of this building, but the building itself is 
steeped in the history of Australia’s scientific interest 
in the Great Southern Land and the romance of its 
exploration and discovery. 

Furthermore, if we could all be transported back 
in time we would have witnessed in this very Lecture 
Hall and in the adjacent Library, the Society’s Coun¬ 
cil in 1874 discussing a special dinner and reception 
to entertain the scientists from the HMS Challenger 
expedition which arrived in Melbourne for a short 
stay on 17 March 1874. 

Later still in 1886, we would have witnessed the 
formation of the Antarctic Exploration Committee 
which was to sow the seeds of the first expeditions to 
journey south to Antarctica after a 50 year absence 
since the discoveries of Captain James Ross in the 
1840s. 

During our luncheon break wc will be able to 
‘visit’ Hobart Town of the 1840s, when the Society 
will present a historic playbill to a representative 
from the Theatre Royal in Hobart (still a working 
Theatre since the performance of the first play on 6 
March 1837, some 170 years ago, when it was then 
known as ‘The Royal Victoria Theatre’ in acknowl¬ 
edgement of Queen Victoria's accession to the 
Throne). The playbill advertises the play entitled, 

‘ The South Polar Expedition or. The Discoveries of 
Capts. Ross dc Crazier \ which was performed on 3 
May 1841 to celebrate the return of the Ross Expedi¬ 
tion which arrived in Hobart Town on 6 April 1841, 
after discovering and naming the Ross Sea, The Ross 
Ice Barrier and Victoria Land. 

Also during our break, representatives from the 
Royal Australian Mint, Canberra, will launch a spe¬ 
cial 1PY SI uncirculated coin recognising the Austral¬ 
ia's participation in the Fourth International Polar Year 
2007-2008, also the first coin issued by the Mint with 
the words ‘Australian Antarctic Territory’. 

Today as we celebrate the launching of the Fourth 
International Polar Year 2007-2008, it is timely not 
only to reflect on the Society’s involvement in the 


history of the exploration and discovery of Antarc¬ 
tica, but to also record its association with the first 
two International Polar Years (1882-83 & 1932-33) 
through the involvement of its members and by the 
Society itself during the Third IGY Year (1957-58) 
and the present International Polar Year 2007-2008. 

To understand Australia’s and the Society’s role 
and association in the exploration and discovery of 
the 'Great Southern Land’ and its particular involve¬ 
ment and that of its members in polar science, we 
first need to briefly examine Australia’s association 
with the various voyages of discovery to East Antarc¬ 
tica, which took place before the Society came into 
being in 1854. 

I refer here to that half of the Antarctic continent 
known as East Antarctica and more commonly 
known today as Australian Antarctic Territory, to¬ 
gether with New Zealand’s Ross Dependency and 
the French Territory of Adelic Land and the Austral¬ 
ian landfalls and ports used by those early polar ex¬ 
plorers, followed by the English, French, American 
and Australian colonial whalers and sealers w ho ex¬ 
ploited the fisheries of the Great Southern Ocean. 

The following summary chronology of events il¬ 
lustrates this early historical association. (Headland, 
1989). 

1772-75 Captain James Cook’s Second Voyage in 
the Resolution and Adventurer , the first 
ships to cross the Antarctic Circle on 17 
January 1773 - Australian landfall Bruny 
Island, Tasmania. 

1806 Captain Bristow in the Ocean, a whaler 
out of Hobart discovers the Auckland Is¬ 
lands (18 August 1806). 

1810 Captain Hasselburgh in the Perserverance , 
a sealer out of Sydney, discovers Campbell 
Island (4 January 1810) and Macquarie Is¬ 
land (11 July 1810). 

1819- 21 Admiral Bellinghausen in the Mirny and 

Vostok circumnavigates Antarctica and 
reaches Macquarie Island and calls at Syd¬ 
ney Town. 

1820- 22 Captain Siddins, a Sydney sealer sails in 

the Lynx to the South Shetland Islands. 

1821- 22 Captain Taylor in the Caroline sails from 

Hobart Tow r n on a sealing expedition to 
the South Shetland Islands. 

1825 Van Diemens Land constituted as a sepa¬ 
rate British colony independent of New 
South Wales on 12 December 1825, with 
Macquarie Island included in its jurisdic¬ 
tion. Name changed to Tasmania in 1853. 
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1830 Captain John Biscoe in the Tula and Lively 
circumnavigates Antarctica and discovers 
Enderby Land on 24 February 1831. The 
Lively reaches Hobart Town on 10 May 1831 
- the Tula reaches Hobart via Port Phillip 
Bay (Melbourne) on 3 September 1831. 
1830-32 Captain Harvey in the Venus sails from 
Sydney to south of Macquarie Island to 
reach 72° S in the area of the Ross Sea. 
1838-39 Captain John Biscoe in the Lady Emma 
circumnavigates Antarctica and reaches 
75° S. 

1838-40 Dumont d'Urville sails from Hobart in the 
Astrolabe and Zelle to the Antarctic and 
discovers Adelie Land on 22 January 
1840. 

1838-39 Captain Balleny’s expedition in the Eliza 
Scon discovers the Balleny Islands on 
9 February 1839. 

1838-42 Captain James Clark Ross RN sailing in 
the HMS Erebus and FI MS Terror first 
reaches Hobart Town on 16 August 1830 
and leaves to search for the South Mag¬ 
netic Pole. On 12 November 1840 reaches 
Ross Sea, lands Franklin Island, sights and 
names the Antarctic continent’s only active 
volcano, Mt Erebus and identifies the 
probable location of the South Magnetic 
Pole - returns to Hobart on 6 April 1841. 
1838-42 United States Exploring Expedition under 
Lieutenant Wilkes charts Wilkes Land. 
1858 Captain Robertson sails from Hobart in 
the OJfrey sealing at Heard Island. 

The establishment of The Royal Society of Victoria 

In 1854, the Society, came into being as the succes¬ 
sor to an amalgam of the Victorian Institute for the 
Advancement of Science (June 1854) and the Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Victoria (August 1854) - both 
bodies had similar aims and aspirations - inter alia , 
the promotion of scientific endeavour and the devel¬ 
opment of the natural resources of the State of Victo¬ 
ria. In 1855 these two bodies amalgamated to form 
the Philosophical Institute of Victoria, which subse¬ 
quently received Royal Charter as The Royal Society 
of Victoria in 1859, holding its first meeting with its 
‘Royal’ title in this building, its newly constructed 
premises on 7 December 1859. 

Its constitution, which drew largely upon the ear¬ 
lier constitution of the Philosophical Society, pro¬ 


vided inter alia, that the Society should organise 
exploring expeditions and this object was to be a fea¬ 
ture of the Society's activities which has remained to 
this day. Those interested in discovering the fascinat¬ 
ing history of the Society should read the entertain¬ 
ing article by Pescott (1961). 

The Society and polar science since 1874 

The Society’s interest in Antarctic exploration and 
polar science stems from the visit of the HMS Chal¬ 
lenger Expedition under Captain Nares which ar¬ 
rived in Melbourne on 17 March 1874, after an 
eventful voyage in the high southern latitudes where 
on 16 February 1874, the Challenger had became the 
first steamship to cross the Antarctic Circle in the vi¬ 
cinity of what is now known as Princess Elizabeth 
Land, Australian Antarctic Territory. During the 
Challenger's short slay in Melbourne, the Scientific 
Leader of the expedition. Professor Wyville Thomp¬ 
son was made an Honorary Life Member of the Soci¬ 
ety and a set of Proceedings were donated to the 
library of the expedition. 

The First International Polar Year 1882-83 and The 
Society 's Georg Balthasar von Neumayer 

Professor Georg Balthasar von Neumayer has been 
described as ‘scientist, magnetician, hydrographer, 
oceanographer and meteorologist’ (Swan, 1974). He 
became a member of the Society in Melbourne in 
1857 and was elected to the Council of the Society in 
1859, became Vice President in 1860 and was made a 
Life Member prior to his departure for Germany in 
1864. He arrived in the Victoria goldfields in 1852, 
returning to Germany early 1854. He arrived back in 
Melbourne in January 1857 with instruments for the 
establishment of an observatory purchased with Rinds 
provided by King Maximilian II of Bavaria. The 
observatory was first established on Flagstaff Hill, 
however, owing to the site becoming progressively 
unsuitable for magnetic observations, it was relocated 
to the Botanic Gardens site, today known as the Old 
Melbourne Observatory on Dallas Brooks Drive. 

During the period 1858-1864, Neumayer con¬ 
ducted a magnetic survey of Victoria, a massive un¬ 
dertaking travelling some 1,100 miles on horseback 
with his faithful dog Hector. Ncumayer’s scientific 
activities kept pace with the interest in scientific in¬ 
vestigations which flourished as a result of the de- 
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velopment fuelled by the gold discoveries. Typical 
of his wide interest in the scientific life of the State 
was his work in preparing a register of icebergs re¬ 
ported in the high latitudes by ship sailing the great 
circle route between the northern hemisphere and 
Australia. 

On his return to Germany, Neumayer pursued his 
interest in the astronomical and magnetic investiga¬ 
tions in the high polar latitudes in both hemispheres 
and strongly advocated the exploration of Antarctica. 
With the Transit of Venus observations scheduled for 
December 1874 and December 1882, he saw these 
events as a further opportunity for Antarctic research. 
He was appointed I lydrographer to the German Ad¬ 
miralty in 1871 and was behind the Gazelle Expedi¬ 
tion of 1874-78, which included the establishment 
of an observatory on Kerguelen Island to observe the 
Transit of Venus. 

Neumayer became Director of the German Naval 
Observatory in Hamburg in 1876 and in 1879 the In¬ 
ternational Polar Commission was established under 
his Chairmanship to organise the First International 
Polar Year, based on a program proposed by Lieut. 
Karl Weyprecht of the Austrian Navy, of synchro¬ 
nous meteorological observations in the Arctic, as 
well as in the Southern Hemisphere e.g. at South 
Georgia, Kerguelen or the Auckland Islands. Regret¬ 
tably, Weyprecht was not able to see the advent of the 
First International Polar Year which ran for one year 
from I August 1882 to 31 August 1883, as he died of 
tuberculosis in March 1881 (Luedecke, 2004). 

In the event twelve nations participated in 
exploring the geophysical phenomena of the polar 
regions with a co-ordinated programme of meteoro¬ 
logical and magnetic observations with 15 expedi¬ 
tions to both Poles (13 Arctic, 2 Antarctic). While the 
scientific data of one year was of limited value, the 
legacy of the Year was to set the stage for scientific 
co-operation on an international basis which was to 
be the feature of future global scientific years. 

In 1895 Neumayer directed the German Com¬ 
mission for South Polar Exploration which led to the 
Drygalski ‘Gauss’ Expedition of 1901-1903. He re¬ 
tired as Director of the German Naval Observatory 
in 1903 and died on 24 March 1909. 

He can claim to be the driving force behind the 
First International Polar Year and an untiring advo¬ 
cate for Antarctic research which grew from his sci¬ 
entific investigations during his work in Victoria in 
the 1860s. His contribution to polar and global sci¬ 
ence as a scientist, magnetician, hydrographer, ocea¬ 
nographer and meteorologist in both hemispheres, I 


hope will be remembered and honoured at the cente¬ 
nary of his death on 24 May 2009 at the close of the 
current Fourth International Polar Year. 


The Society’s Antarctic Exploration Committee 
1886-1888 

Following the visit of the HMS Challenger an article 
appeared in the Melbourne Leader advocating ex¬ 
ploration of the Antarctic regions. A second letter to 
the Editor of the Leader appeared some eight years 
later in the paper on 10 January 1885 under the head¬ 
ing ‘Proposed Exploration of Antarctic Regions', re¬ 
ferring to the fact that the famed Arctic explorer, 
Baron Nordenskiold was pursuing a project for the 
exploration of the Antarctic regions and that: 

'...Australians must bestir themselves. It is part 
of their destiny to explore these southern soli¬ 
tudes. Being a matter of Imperial interest, 
England would of course join in supporting any 
well directed schemeformulated by the Australian 
colonies for Antarctic discovery. It is not one ex¬ 
pedition, nor two or three expeditions, that can 
suffice to reveal all we want to know. While as¬ 
sisting Baron Nordenskiold generally in matur¬ 
ing his plans, the Australian colonies may well 
take independent action ’ (MacDonald, 1885). 

In the event, it was not until the Swedish South 
Polar Expedition of 1901-04 led by the Swedish 
geologist. Dr Otto Nordenskiold (a nephew of the 
Baron), which wintered in Graham Land after losing 
their ship. Antarctic and finally being rescued by the 
Argentine vessel, Uruguay, that the Baron’s wishes 
were finally realised. 

The Australian interest in Antarctic exploration 
re-surfaced initially in April 1884 in the address 
given by Baron Ferdinand von Mueller to the inaugu¬ 
ral meeting of the Victorian Branch of the Geograph¬ 
ical Society of Australasia, where he spoke about the 
opportunity to explore the Antarctic region which 
would 1 yield some of the grandest results for geo¬ 
graphic science '(von Mueller, 1884). 

The Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Aberdeen in September, 
1885 saw the opening of the next chapter in the re¬ 
vival of interest in Antarctic exploration, when a 
paper read by the famous Arctic explorer, Admiral 
Sir Erasmus Onimanney (1885), drew attention to 
the neglect of the Antarctic region as a field for ex¬ 
ploration. He referred to a paper from Dr Neumayer 
in which was stated 
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•. The great desideratum now before us requires 
that an expedition should pass a winter there, in 
order to compare the conditions and phenomena 
with our Arctic knowledge. The observations and 
data to be collected throughout one year could 
not fall to produce matter of the deepest impor¬ 
tance to all branches of science.' 

The Admiral went on to conclude: 

‘This paper will. I trust be the prelude for others 
to follow in arousing geographers and this pow¬ 
erful Association in promoting further research 
by dispatching another South Polar expedition, 
having for its object to secure a winter station. 
No other nation is capable of providing and car- 
tying it out. Even in the Australian colonies there 
exists the spirit and the means for such a noble 
enterprise '(Ommanney, 1885). 

Rousing words indeed and during the Annual 
Address given by the President, Baron von Mueller, 
to the now ‘Royal’Geographical Society of Australa¬ 
sia on 18 January 1886, he was able to announce that 
the seeds sown by Sir Erasmas Ommancy in his Ab¬ 
erdeen address, had resulted in the Royal Society and 
the British Association taking up the subject of Ant¬ 
arctic exploration and that a Committee had been ap¬ 
pointed. Baron von Mueller went on to mention 
that: 

‘...The Auckland and Campbell Islands, with 
Macquarie island as an outpost would serve as a 
basis of operation: and if, at this juncture of the 
world's history> of political annexations. New 
Zealand, which has shown itself so eager to ex¬ 
tend its territorial dominions, would encourage 
the colonisation of these islands, an immense gain 
would be obtained not only for Antarctic explora¬ 
tion. but also for whale and seal hunting, while 
we would get a fuller insight in the climate peculi¬ 
arities of the far southern latitudes by observato¬ 
ries on these islands rendering them naturally 
Australian possessions '(von Mueller, 1886). 

At the Adjourned Annual Meeting held on 27 
July 1886, a paper ‘South Polar Problems, or the Ob¬ 
jects and Value of Antarctic Research ’, was read by 
Mr G.S. Griffiths. In a remarkable incisive paper 
Griffiths drew attention to the '...blanks in our sci¬ 
entific knowledge, which observations made within 
the Antarctic Circle would probably aid us to fill in.' 
In concluding, he mentioned that the determination 
of meteorological phenomena (now known as the 
Southern oscillation) 

...should give us the key to the changes in the 
Australian seasons, which would enable us to 


forecast their mutations, even for a year in ad¬ 
vance, it would give to us, in conducting those 
great interests of the country which depend for 
their success upon annual rainfall, an advantage 
which would be worth, many times over, all the 
cost of the expeditions necessary to establish it' 
(Griffith, 1886). 

At the monthly meeting of the Royal Society of 
Victoria held on 13 May 1886, following the reading of 
a paper by Mr Griffith concerning the ‘Glacial Epoch 
from Kerguelen's Land, being Comments on the Chal¬ 
lenger Reports’, a Mr A.C. MacDonald, ‘...proposed 
that the Royal Society and the Geographical Society 
should appoint a joint committee of three members 
each to inquire in to and report on the subject of Ant¬ 
arctic exploration) generally’ (MacDonald, 1886). 

This was seconded by Baron von Mueller and 
carried on the understanding that the selection of 
members of the Committee would be left to the Coun¬ 
cil. It is also recorded that Baron von Mueller had 
raised the subject at a meeting of the Geographical 
Society and he had suggested the establishment of a 
station for taking observations at Macquarie Island. 

The proposal was subsequently discussed at the 
Victorian Branch Meeting of the Geographical Soci¬ 
ety held on 19 May 1886 and the first meeting of 
The Antarctic Exploration Committee was held on 
28 June 1886 under the Chairmanship of Captain C. 
Pasco. Representing the Royal Society was the Presi¬ 
dent. Professor W.C. Kernot, Dr R..I.L. Ellery and Mr 
G.S. Griffiths. Representing the Victorian Branch of 
the Royal Geographical Society, were the President, 
Baron von Mueller, Captain Pasco, DrT.F. Bride, Dr 
Wild (late of HMS Challenger) and the Honorable 
J.G. Duffy MLA. Appointed as Honorary Secretaries 
were A.C. MacDonald, G.W. Selby and ILK. Rusden 
(Pasco, 1886). 

Suffice to say that while the Antarctic Explora¬ 
tion Committee was unsuccessful in its attempts to 
launch an expedition to Antarctica, 

'... it succeeded in drawing attention of the public, 
the scientific community, and the colonial govern¬ 
ments, to the importance of such an expedition 
and to the anticipated benefits for geography, sci¬ 
ence and commerce. The interest and awareness it 
generated particularly throughout the scientific 
community were maintained throughout the clos¬ 
ing years of the nineteenth century '(Cole, 1990). 
Those wishing to follow the activities of the 
Committee and the difficulties it faced in obtaining 
funds to mount an expedition are referred to the ex¬ 
cellent publication by Lynette Cole (1990). 
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The activities of both the Australian and British 
Antarctic Committees were however to lay the foun¬ 
dations of the great revival of Antarctic exploration 
and discovery to become known as the ‘Heroic Era’ 
of South Polar expeditions as the continuing chro¬ 
nology of events recalls: 

1891 Tasmanian Government rejects British 
Government proposal to transfer adminis¬ 
trative authority for Macquarie Island to 
New Zealand. Macquarie Island becomes 
a dependency of Tasmania on 29 Decem¬ 
ber 1900. 

1894-95 Henryk Bull in the Antarctic sailed to 
Cape Adare in the Ross Sea. Carsten 
Borehgrevink made first landing on Victo¬ 
ria Land 24 January 1895. 

1898- A British expedition, led by Borehgrevink 
1900 sailing in the Southern Cmss accomplished 
the first planned Antarctic wintering party 
at Cape Adare. Borehgrevink and C'olbeck 
reach 78° 50’ S. Louis Bernacci becomes 
the first Australian to winter in Antarctica. 
1901-03 First German South Pole Expedition led 
by Professor Drygalski in the Gauss dis¬ 
covers Kaiser Wilhelm II Land. 

1901-04 British National Antarctic Expedition led 
by Captain Robert Falcon Scott sails to 
McMurdo Sound in the Discovery. With 
Shackleton and Wilson reaches 82° S. First 
Antarctic balloon assent made on 4 Febru¬ 
ary 1902 and first electricity generated 
from a windmill. 

1907-09 Shackleton’s British Antarctic Expedition 
with Australians Edgeworth-David and 
Douglas Mawson. Achieved three notable 
milestones, to reach 97 miles of the South 
Pole, made the first ascent of Antarctic con¬ 
tinent’s only active volcano on 10 March 
1908 and then reached the location of the 
South Magnetic Pole on 15 January 1909. 
1910-12 Amundsen’s party the first to reach the 
South Pole (14 December 1911). 

1910- 12 Captain Scott’s Second British Expedition 

reached the South Pole on 17 January 1912 
and the party perishes during return 
journey. 

1911- 12 Japanese Shirase Expedition to the Ross 

Ice Shelf reached 80° 05’ S. 

1913-15 Commonwealth Meteorological Expedi¬ 
tion to Macquarie Island in the Endeavour 
under Captain Bedford. Leaders Power 
1914 and Tulloch 1915 - continued the 


meteorological observations commenced 
by Mawson’s Australasian Antarctic Expe¬ 
dition - Endeavour lost with all hands on 
return voyage on 3 December 1914 - sta¬ 
tion closed on 1 December 1915. 

1914-17 Mawson’s Australasian Antarctic Expedi¬ 
tion in the Aurora under Captain J.K. Davis 
with stations being established at Mac¬ 
quarie Island and at Commonwealth Bay. 
Party under Webb reaches the South Mag¬ 
netic Pole on 21 February 1912 and first 
radio contact with Antarctica made from 
Macquarie Island on 25 September 1912, 
with daily meteorological reports from 
Macquarie Island and limited reports from 
Antarctica being sent to Australia. 

1914-17 Shackleton’s Imperial Trans-Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition, with the heroic rescue of his 
party after his hazardous boat trip to South 
Georgia. Ross Sea Party, Aurora under 
Captain Davis locked in ice for 10 months 
to 14 March 1916 - relief voyage to rescue 
Ross Sea party arriving 10 January 1917. 

1919 Macquarie Island sealing finally prohib¬ 
ited after 110 years. 

1921 Cope’s British Imperial Expedition to Gra¬ 
ham Land with Australian Sir Hubert 
Wilkins. 

1922 Sir Ernest Shackleton, on his last expedi¬ 
tion, died South Georgia 5 January 1922. 

1925 Australian National Research Council ap¬ 
points an Antarctic Committee chaired by 
Sir David Orme Masson to urge the Com¬ 
monwealth Government to pursue a claim 
for that area of Antarctica contiguous to 
Australia. Prime Ministers’ Conference in 
London 1926 favoured the continuance of 
Antarctic exploration which led to the 
BANZAR Expedition. 

1929-31 The British Australian and New Zealand 
Antarctic Research Expedition, (BAN- 
ZARE) led by Sir Douglas Mawson in the 
HMS Discovery - led to Australia laying 
claim to what has become Australian Ant¬ 
arctic Territory. 

1928-30 United States Antarctic Expedition (Byrd) 
to Little America, Bay of Whales -claimed 
first flight over South Pole 29 November 
1929. 
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The Society’s Captain John Davis -Antarctic 
mariner 

The list of members of the Society who played such 
a pivotal role in Antarctic exploration and discovery 
would not be complete without mentioning Captain 
John King Davis. Captain Davis was the master of 
the three famous Antarctic ships Nimrod, Aurora 
and Discovery and regarded as one of the greatest 
Antarctic mariners, was a member and Councillor of 
the Society. His involvement in Antarctic exploration 
and discovery dates from his appointment as Chief 
Officer of the Nimrod with the British Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition 1907-09. He subsequently joined Mawson 
as Second-in-Command of the Australasian Antarc¬ 
tic Expedition of 1911-14, as well as Master of the 
expedition ship Aurora and then commanded the Au¬ 
rora again in 1916-1917 as leader of the Relief Ex¬ 
pedition which rescued the Ross Sea Party of 
Shacklcton’s Trans-Antarctic Expedition 1914-17, 
marooned at Cape Evans. In 1929-30 he captained 
the Discovery for Sir Douglas Mawson s BANZAR 
Expedition. He was appointed Commonwealth Di¬ 
rector of Navigation, a post which he held for 29 
years to his retirement in 1949. Prior to his retire¬ 
ment he was a member of the Australian Government 
Committee on Antarctic Policy (Bechervaise, 1981). 

Australia’s southern most Antarctic Base, Davis, 
is named in honour of this great Australian. 

The Second International Polar Year 1932-33 and 
The Society's Dr Joseph Baldwin 

The Second International Polar Year took place in the 
Jubilee year 1932-33. Again it was through the initi¬ 
ative of the German Naval Observatory in Hamburg, 
working with the International Meteorological Com¬ 
mittee of the International Meteorological Associa¬ 
tion. that the Second Polar Year was finally launched 
on 1 August 1932 and ran for one year to the 31 Au¬ 
gust 1933. The intervention of World War II, delayed 
the publication of the results of the Jubilee year until 
the end of 1950. 

The Association's enabling resolution agreed: 
"That the magnetic, aurora! and meteorological 
observations at a network of stations in the Arctic 
and Antarctic would materially advance present 
knowledge and understanding of these phenom¬ 
ena not only within the Polar regions, but in gen¬ 
eral - furthermore this increased knowledge 
would be of practical applications to the prob¬ 


lems connected with terrestrial magnetism, ma¬ 
rine and aerial navigation, wireless telegraphy 
and weather-forecasting. The radiosondes made 
their first appearance '(Laursen, 1951). 

The Society again took part in the Polar Year ac¬ 
tivities through the work of its Council member and 
President, (1925-26) Dr Joseph Baldwin and his 
magnetic recordings at Toolangi during the Polar 
Year represented a significant contribution to the 
collection of the published results. Dr Baldwin joined 
the Melbourne Observatory in 1908 and rose to be¬ 
come its Acting Director 1915-20. He then became 
the Commonwealth Government Astronomer 1920- 
1944. Dr Baldwin was an active member of the Soci¬ 
ety (Simon, 1979). 

A total of 47 countries participated and it her¬ 
alded significant scientific advances in our under¬ 
standing of meteorology, particularly the ‘Jet Stream’ 
phenomena, magnetism, and atmospheric science 
that greatly assisted radio science and technology. 
Forty permanent stations were constructed in The 
Arctic. The U.S.A. (Second Byrd Expedition) built 
Little America on the Ross Ice Shelf and Argentina 
& Chile had three bases. 

Australia was one of seven Southern Hemisphere 
nations taking part in the scientific program and was 
primarily based on meteorological observations made 
daily at Australian meteorological observing stations, 
mainly centred at capital cities and at a few major aer¬ 
odromes scattered around the country. In addition, 
ozone measurements were made at Mt Stromlo, and 
magnetic readings were made at Toolangi outside 
Melbourne and at Watheroo in Western Australia. 

I should also mention the involvement of Dr Ed¬ 
ward Kidson of New Zealand (another member of 
the Society) who was appointed to the early Interna¬ 
tional Polar Year Organising Committees by the In¬ 
ternational Meteorological Association and became 
a Council member of that Association in 1931. In the 
early 1920s Dr Kidson was appointed Observer in 
charge of the US Carnegie Institutes magnetic ob¬ 
servatory in Watheroo, Western Australia. In 1921 he 
was appointed supervising meteorologist of the 
Commonwealth Meteorological Bureau and Assist¬ 
ant Director in 1923. He became New Zealand’s Do¬ 
minion Meteorologist in 1927. 

Dr Kidson’s main interest was Antarctic meteor¬ 
ology and he undertook a critical analysis of the me¬ 
teorological records of Shackleton’s British Antarctic 
Expedition (1907-1909) and the records of Douglas 
Mawson s Australasian Antarctic Expedition of 
1911-14 (Brodie, 1998). 
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The chronology of Antarctic events during the 
intervening years continues as follows: 

1933 The British Order in Council of 7 Febru¬ 
ary 1933 claims sovereign rights over Aus¬ 
tralian Antarctic Territory. The Australian 
Parliament subsequently passes the Aus¬ 
tralian Antarctic Territory Acceptance Act, 
which receives Royal Assent on 30 June 
1933 and is proclaimed in August 1933. 

1934- 37 The British Graham Land Expedition with 

Australian John Rymill. 

1935- 36 Lincoln Ellsworth and Hoilick-Kenyon tly 

across Antarctica from Dundee Island to 
Bay of Whales. RRS Discovery II and the 
Wyatt Earp sail with RAAF team and 
planes reaching Bay of Whales January 
1936 and rescue the flyers. 

1947-48 DMAS Wyatt Earp s Voyage to the Antarc¬ 
tic Continent led by Phillip Law with 
ANARE establishing stations at both 
Heard Island and Macquarie Island. 

1949 The Antarctic Division of the then Austral¬ 
ian Department of External Affairs was 
created to administer ANARE. Phillip Law 
appointed Acting Officer in Charge in Jan¬ 
uary 1949-Director 1951. 

1954 Australia’s first Antarctic Continental Sta¬ 
tion at Mawson established by Phillip Law 
sailing in the Kista Dan on 13 February 
1954. 

The Society s Historic International Polar Year 
Symposium, ‘Australia’s Part in the International 
Geophysical Year in Antarctica ’. 3 December 1956 

Prior to the commencement of the Third Interna¬ 
tional Polar Year 1957-58 (also known as the Inter¬ 
national Geophysical Year), the Society conducted a 
Symposium ‘Australia's Part in the International 
Geophysical Year in Antarctica ’, in the Society's Hall 
on 3 December 1956 in the presence of Ilis Royal 
Highness, The Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Symposium marked the participation of 
Australian explorers and scientists in that part of the 
programme of the International Geophysical Year 
(1GY), which would be conducted in Antarctica dur¬ 
ing 1957-58, the Australian contingent being due to 
depart from Melbourne on the ship Kista Dan on 17 
December 1956. 

The record of the Symposium appears in the So¬ 
ciety’s Proceedings (Anon, 1957), which includes 


the addresses given by HRH, The Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, by the President, Australian Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Professor Marcus Oliphant, Sir Douglas 
Mawson, Dr D.F. Martyn and Mr Phillip Law, Direc¬ 
tor of the Antarctic Division, Department of External 
Affairs. 

The Premier of Victoria and other civic dignitar¬ 
ies and guests attended, with the occasion made all 
the more historic by the attendance of Sir Raymond 
Priestley, Antarctic Adviser to HRH, The Duke of 
Edinburgh, who together with Sir Douglas Mawson 
had been members of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s highly 
successful British National Expedition of 1907- 09. 
Sir Raymond later became the Vice Chancellor of 
The University of Melbourne 1935-1938. 

At the conclusion of the Symposium, HRH. The 
Duke of Edinburgh conducted an investiture of Polar 
Medals to twenty-three recipients including mem¬ 
bers of the 1954-55 Mawson wintering parties. 

The Third International Polar Year 195 7-58 and The 
Society’s Dr Phillip Law 

The Third International Polar Year also known more 
correctly as the International Geophysical Year (IGY) 
in view of the fact that its scientific programmes 
were not limited solely to the Earth’s polar regions, 
but rather to the global environment and for the first 
time outer space. As some commentators have sug¬ 
gested the science and technology developed during 
WW II assisted the advances in the scientific pro¬ 
grammes, particularly those upper atmosphere pro¬ 
grammes. The global focus rewrote many ideas about 
the Earth’s geophysics and the long disputed conti¬ 
nental drift theory was accepted and the Antarctic ice 
mass was measured. A notable political result (in the 
middle of The Cold War) was the ratification of The 
Antarctic Treaty in 1961. 

The Australian effort was led by Phillip Law, 
(Member. Councillor and later President of the Soci¬ 
ety), with full scientific programmes being main¬ 
tained at Mawson and at Davis, the second continental 
base in the Vestfold Hills opened on 13 January 1957, 
as well as at Macquarie Island. Australia’s efforts con¬ 
tributed greatly to the global scientific programmes 
and the results of these scientific projects are found in 
the numerous ANARE scientific reports. 

1959 The American station, Wilkes, handed 
over to Australia and renamed Casey. 

1962 The Nella Dan is chartered by Dr Law for 
ANARE work. 
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1966 Dr Law steps down as Director of the Antarc¬ 
tic Division after making 28 expeditions to 
Antarctica between 1947 and 1966. Dr Law 
assumes the Vice Presidency of the Victoria 
Institute of Colleges (Ralston, 1993). 
1967-69 Dr Law becomes the President of The 
Royal Society of Victoria. 

The Society’s launch of its RSV-INTREPID project 
and historic visit of HRH, The Duke of Edinburgh, 
Melbourne, 15 March 2006 

Prior to the commencement of the Fourth Interna¬ 
tional Polar Year 2007-2008. the Society was greatly 
honoured to entertain His Royal Highness. Prince 
Philip, The Duke of Edinburgh during his historic 
visit to the Society's Hall during the afternoon of 
Wednesday 15 March 2006 on the Occasion of the 
reception to announce the Society’s RSV-INTREPID 
project - the Society’s two Antarctic expeditions 
planned for youth during the forthcoming Interna¬ 
tional Polar Year 2007-2008. 

The occasion was arranged to celebrate His Royal 
Highness’s historic visit to the Society on 3 December 
1956 (nearly 50 years ago) during which HRH 
launched the Australian participation in the Third In¬ 
ternational Polar Year (IGY) 1957-58, at a symposium 
entitled. 'Australia's part in The International Geo¬ 
physical Year in Antarctica'. At that symposium, he in¬ 
vested 23 ANARE expeditioners, including those from 
Mawson’s 1954/1955 wintering parties, with Polar 
Medals. Eight of those men were in attendance to 
greet him this time round. 

The Duke was met by the Executive Officer, 
Camilla van Megen and The President, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor Bruce Livctt, and then introduced to Captain 
McAuley (Leader RSV-INTREPID) who spoke about 
the Society's plans for the IPY. The Vice-President, As¬ 
sociate Professor Peter Thome closed the formal ad¬ 
dresses, but not before former President, Dr Phillip 
Law (who was present at the 1956 Symposium) said a 
few words recognising the importance of the occasion. 

The reception was attended by Council members, 
the Co-Chairman of the IPY Joint Committee Dr Ian 
Allison, representatives of Australian Antarctic Divi¬ 
sion, The Bureau of Meteorology, and a number of 
senior representatives of our scientific community 
including Fellows of the Academy of Science and the 
Academy of Technological Sciences and Engineer¬ 
ing. HRH inspected a display of Antarctic artefacts 
in the Library including a Nansen sled and bell tent, 


both used in Antarctica and expressed keen interest 
in the exhibits. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was able to meet with 
eight Polar Medallists (of the original 23 invested in 
1956), as well as a number of other Polar Medallists. 
The Society was able to screen a message from Dr 
Alf Howard, at 100 years of age, the sole surviv ing 
member of Sir Douglas Mawson’s 1929-31 BAN- 
ZAR Expedition. The message was viewed with 
great interest by The Duke who requested that his 
best wishes be conveyed to Dr Howard. 

HRH took the opportunity of meeting many of 
the guests before departing to accompanying Her 
Majesty, The Queen that evening for the Opening of 
the I8 lh Commonwealth Games, his only other ‘offi¬ 
cial’ function whilst in Melbourne. 

It was an occasion to be remembered, made all 
the more memorable by The Duke’s obvious interest 
in RSV-INTREPID, the display of Antarctic memo¬ 
rabilia, and the presence of so many former expedi¬ 
tioners all wearing their Polar Medals (Royal Society 
of Victoria, 2006). 


The Fourth International Polar Year 2007-2008 and 
The Society's RSV-INTREPID Project 

In late December 2004, the Council of the Society 
was informed of the forthcoming International Polar 
Year 2007-2008 co-sponsored by the World Meteor¬ 
ological Organisation (WMO) and the International 
Council for Science (ISCU), by an invitation from its 
Organising Committee, the International Polar Year 
Joint Committee, calling for the submission of suita¬ 
ble projects. The Council agreed to reactivate its pro¬ 
posed 150"' Anniversary Antarctic expedition and 
submit it for approval as a formal International Polar 
Year project titled, RSV-INTREPID - (The Royal 
Society of Victoria’s INT ernational Research Expe¬ 
dition Polar Inter-Disciplinary) voyage. 

Accordingly, the Society submitted in January 
2005, a proforma Expression of Intent (EOI) propos¬ 
ing the RSV-INTREPID project and an AUSTEOC 
project, the latter proposing that the Society would 
coordinate in a strict partnership sense, the Austral¬ 
ian Education, Outreach and Communication (EOC) 
activities required to be undertaken by all approved 
IPY projects following the EOC Strategy Plan out¬ 
lined by the IPY Joint Committee in its Framework 
document. 

The RSV-INTREPID project subsequently re¬ 
ceived approval and is only one of eight Australian 
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led approved projects for the Fourth International 
Polar Year. Details of the project involving two sum¬ 
mer voyages of scientific discovery to Antarctica 
during December 2007 - January 2008 and Decem¬ 
ber 2008 - January 2009, for ‘young scientists’ (Year 
11 students, both boys and girls selected from Aus¬ 
tralian secondary schools, together with international 
students), have been outlined in Captain McAuley’s 
paper presented earlier in today's Symposium. 

The Fourth International Polar Year 2007-2008 
offers a unique opportunity to engage youth and the 
public of the polar nations in an education, outreach 
and communication exercise, which in a world pres¬ 
ently concerned about the effects of climate change, 
will assist in extending our understanding of just 
how the polar regions influence our daily lives. 

Conclusion 

The Society’s continues to contribute to the advance¬ 
ment of science and through science, to the good of 
the Victorian and Australian communities, by pro¬ 
viding a forum for discussion of scientific and tech¬ 
nological issues relevant to the community, by 
bridging the communication gap between scientific 
disciplines and by bringing significant scientific and 
technological issues to the attention of government 
and other decision makers. This focus will provide in 
the future, an enduring legacy and interest in polar 
science through the Society’s science education, out¬ 
reach and communication activities. 

D.M. Dodd 

Honorary Fellow, The Australian Centre, 

The University of Melbourne 

INTERNATIONAL POLAR YEARS IN 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

IP Y Dreamtime 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire included the Dalma¬ 
tian coast along the eastern side of the Adriatic Sea 
and had a navy. One of its officers. Lieutenant 
Wcyprccht, was a member of an expedition to Franz 
Josef Land in the Arctic in 1872-1874. and after his 
return he proposed a Polar Year. The proposal got na¬ 
tional approval and was sent on to a forerunner of the 
World Meteorological Organisation (WMO) in Ger¬ 
many which called an International Polar Conference 
in 1879. Weyprecht had died but his idea was sup¬ 


ported by Dr Georg von Neumayer who presided 
over the conference. I le is of special interest because 
he spent a few years in Victoria during the gold rush 
period that started in 1851, and he became closely 
associated with the predecessor of the Royal Society 
of Victoria. No doubt he got to know something, and 
perhaps a lot, about the activities of sealers and whal¬ 
ers in the Southern Ocean and the islands of the Anti- 
Arctic (the Antarctic region). The trigger for the 
actions of Weyprecht and Neumayer was the idea 
that polar observations were ill-organised within the 
system of random national expeditions and would be 
more valuable if they could be coordinated. The con¬ 
cept of international cooperation (and competition) 
in Polar regions was not entirely new, having existed 
to a limited extent as early as 1840 when expeditions 
from France, Great Britain and the USA, with 
D’Urville, James Clark Ross and Wilkes as leaders, 
found parts of the Antarctic continent at approxi¬ 
mately the same time. The expeditions all recorded 
the inclination and declination of magnetic lines of 
force which change on a daily basis and change con¬ 
tinuously and semi-erratically with changes in lati¬ 
tude and longitude. The declination data were needed 
to assist in the navigation of ships. There was almost 
no plan to coordinate the instruments and measure¬ 
ments of the three expeditions, but the data did be¬ 
come available once they were published. 

Victoria became Queen of her empire in 1837 
and the expeditions noted above occurred around 
1840. From that time the Victorians showed extraor¬ 
dinary energy and innovation. By the time von Neu¬ 
mayer presided over the polar conference of 1879 
some 40 years of remarkable changes had occurred, 
along with special events. One was the cruise of the 
Beagle accompanied and followed by the new ideas 
of Darwin. Another event was the wonderful study of 
the oceans by I IMS Challenger between 1872 and 
1875. Antarctic waters were included in its work. 
The results were published in 50 very large volumes 
and were one model for natural scientists generally 
to emulate. In 1970 the volumes could still be bought 
at the 1880 price and a set was obtained for the Uni¬ 
versity of New England Library. 

Many scientific organisations of the Victorian pe¬ 
riod were producing journals and memoirs beauti¬ 
fully edited, printed and bound, and were exchanging 
them with other institutions in a w'ay that allowed 
them to build excellent libraries. The exchange sys¬ 
tem was deliberately fostered by governments through 
a policy of very low' postal charges on scholarly 
books. The system linked scientists internationally so 
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that advances of any kind spread fairly rapidly. The 
system was wonderful for fostering human improve¬ 
ment and further interactions by correspondence. 

The polar conference of von Neumayer therefore 
worked in a world that had become accustomed to 
scientific advances, and cooperation across national 
borders and it had a good result in IPYI. 

IPY1, 1882-1883 

The work of the WMO and von Neumayer resulted in 
a remarkable 48 scientific stations in the north, and 
two in the far south on South Georgia and close to 
Cape Horn. The latter was a French Station and we 
can marvel at it being put in such a place but it was 
very successful in all ways. Even its publications were 
thought to be unequalled in typographic beauty. 

By contrast an American expedition of 23 men 
under Lieutenant Greely had a horrible experience, it 
went to Smith Sound in the Arctic, a relief ship could 
not get to it, and when the party was rescued all but 
five men had died slowly of starvation. The rescue 
attracted a regrettable kind of newspaper publicity 
that quite overshadowed the rest of the IPY I effort. 

The overall results of IPY 1 were considerable and 
included a much clearer understanding of weather 
patterns in North America, the North Atlantic, Europe 
and Russia as affected by the temperatures over the 
Arctic Ocean and its seasonally changing sea ice. 

1PY2, 1932-1933 

It was 50 years to the next IPY in 1932-33 and once 
again German scientists played a key role working 
with the WMO in association with a newer organisa¬ 
tion, the International Union of Geodesy and Geo¬ 
physics (IUGG). The scientific emphasis was again 
on meteorology, and especially on the upper atmos¬ 
phere using balloons, and on terrestrial magnetism 
which would be measured only on the surfaces of 
lands and oceans. There was a new objective of hy¬ 
drographical measurements in the oceans. An Interna¬ 
tional Cloud Year was adopted having been proposed 
by someone far-sighted but unremembered. 

Gradually the planning became wider with some 
stations planned outside the northern polar circles, 
perhaps because the stations already existed. The 
great world economic depression nearly wrecked it 
all until the Rockefeller Foundation of New York 
gave a grant of $40,000 to be spent on identical in¬ 


struments for numerous stations. That allowed a co¬ 
ordinated global approach and encouraged other 
support. In addition some enthusiasts in the United 
States, including the Australian Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
made a quantum leap in thinking about oversnow 
travel and transport. These were applied by Admiral 
Byrd at a station on the Ross Ice Shelf which its 
builders named light-heartedly Little America. Al¬ 
though field work was not meant to be prominent in 
an IPY, it was at Little America. Byrd had dogs and 
used them, but most importantly used oversnow trac¬ 
tors and aircraft successfully, even making a risky 
flight from Little America to the South Pole and 
back. It succeeded, but only just. It occurred only 22 
years after Amundsen and Scott got to the Pole by 
harder methods. Technology and science and public 
awareness were speeding up. 

The Rockefeller Foundation made another grant 
of SI5.000 to pay for IPY2 publications on a global 
scale. In a sense IPY2 was enlivened and made pos¬ 
sible by America, a major new force. The American 
support for polar work was still private, but it was to 
be repeated by the US government on a huge and de¬ 
cisive scale before and during IPY3. 

1PY3, 1957-1959 

There was a time lapse of only 25 years to IPY3 and 
once again the WMO and the IUGG were the initia¬ 
tors. Germany however was divided and in disarray 
after World War II and was not a leading force in 
1PY3. The organisational work which started about 
1952 was done mainly in the USA and Britain, with 
some nodding towards UNESCO in Paris. There 
were functional national committees in about 20 
countries, including notably Australia and New 
Zealand. 

I watched at Oxford as groups of people, who 
were physicists of various kinds, took control of the 
planning, mainly in Washington and London. Many 
physicists had done critical work in World War II in 
fields such as the applications of radar, the detection 
of submarines by magnetic and sonar methods, the 
development of jet engines and the development of 
the war-ending atomic bomb. Most of those people 
had moved into peace-time jobs but they continued 
to think and experiment in new ways and with the 
feeling that money was no constraint. They were pre¬ 
dominantly produced in the USA, or moved there. 
They had MATS passes front the Military Air Trans¬ 
port System that allowed them to travel at no cost 
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and at short notice to almost any inhabited parts of 
the world except the Eastern Bloc of communist 
countries. The MATS passes were not restricted to 
Americans; I had one. For the promotion of creativ¬ 
ity and the spreading of ideas the MATS passes were 
like the low postage rates for books that were men¬ 
tioned earlier. 

People with Iho.se opportunities naturally kept a 
spacious global outlook. Historically scientists in the 
USA had not done as much overseas travel as Euro¬ 
peans, but they became much more international. 
That was critical in the evolution of the best of the 
400 American universities, and it was critical for 
world science. 

The IPY organisers were not shy and began to 
plan on a grand scale to survey the earth’s land and 
oceans in a geophysical manner from Pole to Pole, to 
study the earth's interior from its surface to its cen¬ 
tre, and its atmosphere far into space. The last was 
envisaged because rockets were being developed that 
could go into space and circle the earth carrying 
instruments. 

The IPY plans had been extended from the Polar 
regions to the whole earth, and with that extension 
the IPY became known as the International Geo¬ 
physical Year (1GY). There was a matching increase 
in national efforts. For example, Australia had bases 
from Antarctica to the Equator. New Zealand, despite 
its small population, had stations over a section of 
the globe extending from McMurdo Sound and Cape 
Hallett in Antarctica through its sub-Antarctic is¬ 
lands to New Zealand, Samoa and other Pacific is¬ 
lands to Tuvalu. All stations were in radio 
communication with the others and sent their data to 
World Centres for forwarding on to appropriate spe¬ 
cialists for processing. A new kind of global science 
had begun. It was quietly and superbly efficient. 

Eastern Bloc countries joined in the effort enthu¬ 
siastically. Their work was mainly in Arctic regions 
but included Antarctic bases. It was a mind-expand¬ 
ing and exciting time to be a young scientist. We did 
not accept the plans blindly but gave them critical 
consideration, and thought they were good. When 
the IGY was over the publication was done and it 
took several years. I calculated on the back of an en¬ 
velope that each published word had cost 3 cents. 

Along the way in 1957 there was a sudden jolting 
surprise. A mysterious bright object, brighter than 
most stars or planets, appeared in the night sky cross¬ 
ing it rather slowly at about the apparent speed of an 
inter-city plane but at a greater height. It left no con¬ 
trails behind it. It was a mystery until it was an¬ 


nounced that the Soviet Union had launched the first 
satellite to circle the earth and had named it Sputnik. 
It was a completely unexpected sensation and it trig¬ 
gered more support for the IGY. Soon two American 
rockets were launched through the atmosphere and 
returned. Their on-board instruments discovered the 
Van Allen radiation belts. Quite quickly the connec¬ 
tions were established between the radiation belts, 
the solar wind, radio whistlers, aurorae and other 
phenomena. The best first accounts of activities and 
discoveries were published quickly in the Antarctic 
Journal of the United States, and were good reading 
for hundreds of workers. They remain good reading. 

The IGY was so successful right from its start 
that it was extended by common agreement from 
1957-58 to a second year in 1958-59. The interiors 
of the ice sheets had bases built on them. The thick¬ 
nesses of ice were measured by a few seismic 
traverses along with the topography of the bedrock 
under them. 

There was a regrettable feature within this activ¬ 
ity. The organisers were Newtonian scientists who 
seemed to have a poor opinion of Darwinian scien¬ 
tists w ith the result that biology and geology (and the 
social sciences) were excluded from IGY planning, 
especially US planning, in a determined way. Never¬ 
theless some Darwinian people did get on to ships 
and aircraft and into stations and field parties. The 
reasons for the exclusions were rarely stated but 
there seemed to be a perception that biologists were 
Victorian and had even been slow for example in ex¬ 
ploiting DNA discoveries. Similarly geologists were 
dismissed as Victorian. That was true enough until 
the plate tectonics revolution occurred ten years later, 
starting in 1967. My opinion is that part of the cause 
of this problem was that physicists had grown to ac¬ 
cept funding on a grand scale as natural. Other scien¬ 
tists had not. 


Polar Years I, 2 and 3 in retrospect 

1 have been asked to analyse the first three polar 
years in retrospect. 

A puzzling feature is that they occurred at such 
long intervals of 50 years and 25 years (with another 
25 years to IPY4). Many polar expeditions occurred 
but they were not put into the IPY framework. A pos¬ 
sible reason can be suggested. It is that the members 
of polar parties are in three groups, the support staff, 
the observatory staff and the field staff. They are 
chosen to mix and merge well but their experiences, 
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aims and attitudes are different. The field people 
usually include the leader, they enjoy and endure ex¬ 
citing exploratory journeys, and they attract nearly 
all of the publicity and public attention and the 
funding. 

It seems possible that Lieutenant Weyprecht was 
frustrated by that situation on the expedition to Franz 
Josef Land and developed the idea of a different sort 
of operation dispensing with field discoveries and 
using multiple stations doing coordinated observa¬ 
tory work. His concept appealed to the WMO but it 
created a funding problem. Observatory work just 
did not excite the media or persons of fortune, 
whereas geographical exploration attracted money 
for reasons of national pride and for the personal rec¬ 
ognition of donors and the rewards to them. IPYI 
tried to be quiet and efficient but it was the disaster 
of the Greely expedition, mentioned above, that got 
nearly all of the media and public attention. The 
other 49 1PY expeditions were more or less ignored 
by the media. 

Those matters are a partial explanation for the 
long times between polar years. Another factor is 
that no expedition can begin without being invented 
and then driven by one or more determined people 
who have imagination, energy and the ability to com¬ 
municate productively and easily with others. People 
of that kind are rare and appeared only three times in 
100 years to advance the IPY concept. 

Polar Years in prospect 

I have been asked to consider the future of the IPY 
series. 

Polar operations occur within the constraints of 
the transport and communication facilities of their 
times. IPYI was dependent on strong coal-fired 
wooden steamships of small size, and they operated 
before the invention of radio. 

IPY2 used the same kind of ships driven by coal 
or oil, but they had radios, though they were plagued 
by static and blackouts, and had to use the Morse 
code. On land some parties could use dogs and large 
tractors and could test small fixed-wing aircraft. 

IPY3 used ice-strengthened steel ships including 
ice-breakers, and helicopters (rotating wing aircraft). 
They were supported by the first of the propeller- 
driven aircraft that could cross oceans non-stop with 
big loads (the Constellation. Cl30 Hercules and 
Globemaster). There were new and effective large 
oversnow vehicles that could tow big sledges (Sno- 


cats and Weasels). The first space rockets were 
launched. 

IPY4 will be in the period of jet aircraft, remote 
sensing and space observatories, the internet and 
scuba diving. On snow there are small ‘sporting’ 
tractors (ski-dos) that have revolutionised field work 
since 1960 and have caused dogs to be removed from 
Antarctica. 

The scientific problems to be investigated by fu¬ 
ture IPYs will be extensions of past problems but 
with greater emphasis on the oceans, meaning the 
Arctic Ocean and the Southern Ocean. That involves 
continued investigation of weather, climate, ice ac¬ 
cumulations of the pack-ice, ice sheet and ice shelf 
kinds (the three are very different), the upper atmos¬ 
phere including the ozone layer, the radiation belts 
and other features associated with emissions from 
the sun, and the waters and biotas of the seas and 
oceans. Some investigations are straight-forward, 
others are not. For example in pack ice it could be 
easy to operate research submersibles (small subma¬ 
rines that can carry observers to great depths) be¬ 
cause the ice flattens the waves to zero at times. 
Outside the pack ice zone in the Antarctic there are 
constant dangerously high waves formed by the gale- 
force westerly wind, and there are so far only limited 
technologies for work in that huge zone. 

The regions to be studied are indeed huge. The 
Antarctic continent is nearly as big as Australia and 
the United Stales combined. The pack ice zone is as 
big again in winter, and is dynamic not static. The 
open ocean zone is still bigger, and even more dy¬ 
namic. The pack ice zone is too risky for steel ships 
in winter, even ice-breakers, in part because they 
have Achilles heels (literally). It is easy for their pro¬ 
pellers to be broken by bergy bits. 

Much of the rough open ocean is underlain by 
the mid-ocean ridge system which topographically is 
a submerged mountain range crossed transversely by 
the numerous gigantic scarps of transform faults. 
Parts of its crest are very hot, bubbling out vents of 
steam, carbon dioxide and sulphur gases and metal¬ 
lic elements in solution. The total area of the crestal 
zone alone is possibly equal to the area of Australia, 
and it is inhabited by a biota of which we know a lot, 
but only a portion of what is needed. Biological work 
has been concentrated by necessity on the coastal 
communities and they are being exploited. Thou¬ 
sands of tonnes of krill are netted annually in open 
parts of the pack-ice zone and are used for chicken 
feed. A different kind of fishing in deep waters is 
also a matter for thought. Controls will be needed 
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and will appear but on the High Seas they will have 
to be under an international flag or authority. They 
will also have to be based firmly on knowledge of 
the biota and the sea-floor topography that will be 
won by costly research. 

All of these matters will start and continue with 
scientists working in efficient organisational frame¬ 
works, including the existing 1PY framework if the 
organisers choose to think the 1PY way. Given the 
hard nature of the southern environments young sci¬ 
entists arc needed and they have to be found and in¬ 
troduced to the problems. A contribution to that need 
will be made during IPY4. There also has to be more 
public education, some of it using the tricks of mod¬ 
ern media. The national and international plans are 
on web sites that can be found using Google or other 
internet search engines (e.g. www.aad.gov.au (Aus¬ 
tralian Antarctic Division), www.70south.com (Gen¬ 
eral information) and www.us.ipy.org (US plans for 
IPY4)). 

The scientific objectives over the next few dec¬ 
ades are reasonably predictable and include greater 
emphasis on polar seas, and drilling, but the tools 
used for work could change because there probably 
will be new technologies available and they are not 
predictable. 

H.J.L. Harrington 
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PREFACE 

Dr Law's 95"’ birthday was celebrated in great style 
in The Melbourne Club Friday, 20 April 2007 in the 
presence of 160 distinguished guests including 17 
polar medallists, ANARH and other veterans of both 
north and south polar fame. 

Flostcd by Captain Bill McAuley, Vice-President 
The Royal Society of Victoria (Leader of RSV - IN¬ 
TREPID) and MC’d by Mr Bob Lachal, the evening 
was thoroughly enjoyed by Dr Law’s old friends in¬ 
cluding Dame Elisabeth Murdoch who sat spell¬ 
bound watching Blue Ice (produced by Dr Law for 
ANARE) and The Ice Breaker (a tribute to Dr Law 
produced pro-bono by Sue Hodges Productions). 

Captain McAuley introduced The Master of Cer¬ 
emonies who then invited The President of The Soci¬ 
ety, Professor Doctor Graham Burrows to say a few 
words. The speakers included Professor John Swan, 
Mr Syd Kirkby, Professor Geoffrey Vaughan, Dr John 
Zillman, Mr Dick Thompson and of course Dr Phillip 
Garth Law (Figs 1 & 2). Major IanToohill kindly re¬ 
corded the evening in still and motion pictures. 

Festivities concluded after 4 hours at 2300 h. 



Fig. I. Dr Phillip Law addressing the guests at his 95"’ 
birthday dinner. 


WELCOMING ADDRESS 

I. Ladies and Gentlemen it gives me great pleasure 
to host this dinner in honour of our friend Phillip 
Law who will turn 95 tomorrow. 

We are paying tribute to a truly great Austral¬ 
ian: a man of vision, vigour and virtue. 

Born in Victoria in 1912 he trained as a phys¬ 
icist and later lectured at The University of Mel¬ 
bourne between 1941 and 1948. In 1949 he was 
appointed Director of The Antarctic Division in 
the then Department of External Affairs. Be¬ 
tween 1948 and 1965 he embarked on 14 voy¬ 
ages to The Antarctic leading 13. He made many 
first landings on the continental coast between 
52° and 165° E establishing Mawson, Davis and 



Fig. 2. Dr Phillip Law enjoying the celebrations with 
Captain Bill McAuley, Vice President and Camilla Van 
Megcn, Executive Officer. 
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Casey Stations, as well as the automatic weather 
stations on Chick and Lewis Islands. He re¬ 
mained ANARE’s Director until 1966. From that 
year until 1972 he presided as Executive Vice- 
President ofThe Victoria Institute of Colleges. A 
Commander ofThe Order of The British Empire, 
he was awarded The Royal Geographical Socie¬ 
ty’s Founders Gold Medal in 1960. He was made 
a Companion ofThe Order of Australia in 1995. 

2. Before introducing our MC I must read the fol¬ 
lowing to you: 

Dear Captain, 

Thank you very much indeed for your letter of 
28 March which has been seen by The Duke 
of Edinburgh. His Royal Highness has asked 
me to say that unfortunately, he will not be 
present at the celebration of Dr Law's birthday 
and the advent of the two planned expeditions 
sailing to Antarctica. However, His Royal 
Highness has asked that I send his best wishes 
to all those who will be attending. 

Signed 

Brigadier Sir Miles Hunl-Davis 
Private Secretary to HRH The Duke of 
Edinburgh 

3. I now take pleasure in introducing Mr Bob 
Lachal as Master of Ceremonies. He is well- 
placed to undertake this duty having worked for 
two years in Antarctica - one at Mawson Station 
in 1965 under Dr Law’s stewardship of ANARE, 
the other in 1986 as OIC Macquarie Island. 

A man of high adventure, he volunteered and 
later roamed, Papua New Guinea as a Patrol Of¬ 
ficer for ten years before and after its independ¬ 
ence. He later went on to qualify as a Master 
Mariner working for three years in the dockyards 
of Philadelphia. 

An Olympic oarsman of great renown, he has 
devoted the past 15 years of his life to Scotch 
College ensuring six victories for its First VIII at 
The Head ofThe River. 

Tonight I announce my decision to appoint 
Bob as second-in-command of RSV-INTREPID. 

I give you Mr Bob Lachal. 

W.J.W. McAuley 

Leader RSV-INTREPID 

Vice-President The Royal Society of Victoria 


INTRODUCTION BY MASTER OF 
CEREMONIES 

I feel very humble and at the same time honoured to 
be the Master of Ceremonies in tonight’s celebration 
of Dr Law’s 95 lh birthday. 

We are also honouring the achievements of a re¬ 
markable Australian. 

I am sure we can all remember where we were 
when a significant event happened in our life time, 
example: assassination of J.F.K., Man on the Moon. 

1 can remember where I was on my 22 nd birthday - 
I was camped in a tent near Taylor Glacier 50 miles 
West of Mawson Station. The katabatic wind came in 
at the usual time in the evening (approx. 10 p.m.) and 
we had to hold onto the tent for fear of it being blown 
away! I had volunteered to be helicoptered olfthe Nella 
Dan with the geologist David Trail and this was my 
first experience of being on the Antarctic Continent. 

Phil changed my life when he selected me to go 
to Antarctica. He told me in later years that he knew 
the moment you walked through the door for an in¬ 
terview if you would be selected. 

It reminded me of Frank Hurley’s interview with 
Mawson, when he was forced to buy a ticket on the 
train from Sydney to Adelaide so as he would have 
enough time to explain his credentials to Mawson. 

Frank Hurley had a saying “If you can’t find a 
way make one”. 

1 have always felt that when you were selected by 
Phil to accompany him to Antarctica - you were 
being selected as a part of a team. I can’t help but 
feel that my rowing experience contributed to my se¬ 
lection as it is the perfect example of what can be 
achieved by a team. 

There are many facets to being part of a team and 
Phil went to great lengths to make each individual 
feel part of his team. 

Example a. After dinner on the ship Phil would 
produce his piano accordion and prop 
himself in the doorway of the Mess. It 
was therefore impossible to leave the 
Mess. 

Example b. At the end of each expedition, Phil 
would return to pick up his team of 
winterer’s. Being sensitive to the fact 
that the incoming invasion of new faces 
was quite shattering. 1 le always flew in 
by helicopter when the ship was about 
50 miles offshore: strapped to the skids 
of the helicopter would be a few car¬ 
tons of beer and the mail bag. This al- 
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lowed the group to have a beer and read 
their mail before the ship arrived. 

Phil was a visionary and 1 have always regarded 
it as a privilege to refer io him as my friend. It is now 
my pleasure to wish you a happy birthday for tomor¬ 
row and may you be blessed with good health to 
enjoy many more. 

R.P. Lachal 
Master of Ceremonies 


THE EDUCATOR 

Phillip Law - a testament - where does one start? 
Physicist, scholar, teacher, musician (and that in¬ 
cludes clarinet, saxophone and piano-accordion), 
Antarctic explorer and leader of men, author, lec¬ 
turer, photographer, sportsman (and that includes 
cricket, football, swimming, boxing, skiing, and es¬ 
pecially tennis), administrator and supreme architect 
of the Victoria Institute of Colleges. 

One clear thing we can say about Phillip Law - 
he was never idle. Do you recall that Flanders and 
Swan poem about the sloth - that surprisingly idle 
creature: 

A Bradypus or Sloth am I, 

1 live a life of ease. 

Contented not to do or die - 
But idle as 1 please - 

And it concludes with the lament - 

I could climb the very highest Himalayas, 

Be among the greatest ever tennis players, 

Win at chess, or marry a princess or 
Study hard and be - an eminent Professor. 

I could be a millionaire. 

Play the clarinet and travel everywhere, 

Learn to cook, catch a crook. 

Win a war - then write a book about it. 

I could paint a Mona Lisa, 

I could be another Caesar, 

Compose an oratorio that was sublime. 

The door’s not shut on my genius, but - 

I just don’t have the time! 

Well, Phillip Law did have the time - he made 
time, he used time. He packed his time with action 
and achievement, llis leadership was always tem¬ 
pered by the common touch. And he sought wisdom 
in counsel. As executive Vice-President of the Victo¬ 


ria Institute of Colleges (the V.I.C.), he established, 
and listened to, Advisory Councils of eminent citi¬ 
zens, scholars, captains of industry, and the employ¬ 
ers of the College graduates. 

I would like on this occasion to leave Philip’s 
contribution to Antarctic science and exploration to 
others, and to make special mention of his contribu¬ 
tion to tertiary education through the Vl.C.TheV.LC. 
arose out of an interesting Commonwealth committee 
which was chaired by Sir Leslie Martin. The Martin 
report on the future of tertiary education in Australia 
recommended that another edifice of tertiary educa¬ 
tion be created, a pyramid of education which pro¬ 
vided an alternative to the existing universities. 

Victoria was different from any other State, in that 
it had six or seven technical colleges. These formed 
the basis for the V.l.C. structure. Most of the other 
States had a predominance of teachers colleges and 
only one institute of technology, but the teachers col¬ 
leges had not been given much attention under the 
Martin report. Shortly after the VI.C. was established, 
the State government set up the State College of Victo¬ 
ria, embracing the six or seven teachers colleges. The 
V.l.C. and the State College were both part of what 
were then called Colleges of Advanced Education. 
And these throughout Australia were run - and funded 
- by a Commonwealth Advanced Education Commis¬ 
sion - analogous to the Universities Commission. 

From 1966 until 1977 the V.l.C. took shape under 
Phillip Law’s leadership. Sixteen colleges were up¬ 
graded from diploma to degree and higher degree 
level, seven new campuses were built and two new 
colleges were created. The VI.C. led the w r ay in Aus¬ 
tralia for the development of the new national system 
of Colleges of Advanced Education. And as a high¬ 
light, for Phillip Law’s 95th birthday, 1 wish to make 
special mention of the Victorian College of the Arts. 

It is a striking fact that all human societies of 
which we have knowledge have one feature in com¬ 
mon - they have all developed language, music and 
the visual arts. It would have been easy for Phillip 
Law and the V.l.C. advisory councils to give all their 
attention to the sciences and technologies, to the 
skills needed in commerce, manufacturing, the serv¬ 
ice industries, the transport industries, finance, and 
communication. But Phillip also saw the need for top 
quality education in the visual and performing arts; 
he saw that achievements in these and related fields 
were just as important as contributions to science, 
technology, industry and economic welfare. 

He had a very considerable personal impact on 
the creation of the Victorian College of the Arts. He 
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discovered that there were a few small colleges in 
this field (and indeed in the similar field of health 
sciences - a separate but equally successful story). 
The small colleges had sought affiliation to the V 
I.C., colleges that were in existence but leading a 
hand-to-mouth existence, with little or no access to 
Commonwealth funding. But being so small, affilia¬ 
tion was simply not an option. Philip’s proposal was 
‘Why don’t we join them together to make a big in¬ 
stitute, and then they can sensibly be part of the 
V.I.C.’ 

In the case of the Victorian College of the Arts 
there was a nucleus, the National Gallery Art School, 
so that provided a visual arts centre. Then a strug¬ 
gling music centre, the Albert Street Conscrvato- 
rium, applied for affiliation. Phillip had another 
brainwave: ‘ if we can put Music and Art together, 
we can invent a new one called Drama and bring in 
the Victorian Ballet Company. This all happened, and 
the Victoria College of the Arts came into existence. 

The VC A was established by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, known as the VCA Act, on 30 November 1972. 
The foundation school was the National Gallery of 
Victoria Art School, dating back to 1867, which 
opened as the VCA School of Art at the beginning of 
first term 1973. The School of Music was formed a 
year later, the School of Drama followed in 1975 and 
the School of Dance was established in 1979. The 
Swinburne School of Film and Television became 
part of the VCA in 1992. Further expansion of the 
College took place in that year, when the fine arts 
programs of the former Faculty of Art and Design at 
Victoria College were incorporated into the School 
of Art. 

The Victorian College of the Arts Secondary 
School ■ yes, that’s right, a secondary school - is for¬ 
mally associated with the College. Since 1978, this 
secondary school has provided specialised training 
for gifted students in music or dance in conjunction 
with a general education program over Years 7 to 12. 

The VCA’s philosophy is that learning comes 
from doing, and tuition is focused on the individual 
and small groups. The college is now Australia’s lead¬ 
ing visual and performing arts training institution. On 
January 1 2007 it became a full faculty of The Uni¬ 
versity of Melbourne. The amalgamation has been 
implemented in a way that preserves the distinctive 
character and mission of the VCA. It currently has six 
academic disciplines — Art, Dance, Drama, Music, 
Film & Television, Production — and two special 
centres — The Centre for Ideas and The Wilin Centre 
for Indigenous Arts and Cultural Development. 


Alumni of the VCA include some of the world’s 
leading filmmakers, musicians, writers, choreogra¬ 
phers, theatre and costume designers, composers, 
conductors, dancers, actors, directors, visual artists, 
arts administrators, managers and teachers. What a 
wonderful outcome for Phillip Law’s vision. 

Happy birthday, Phillip! 

J.M. Swan 


AN INSPIRING LEADER 

When Captain McAuley rang and invited me to 
speak at this event my first reaction was one of de¬ 
light at the opportunity to formally pay my respects 
to my old leader, comrade and friend Phillip Law. 
The opportunity still delights me, the actual task 
somewhat daunts because Dr Law’s career is so long, 
so distinguished and so remarkable that it is, deserv¬ 
edly, widely known - making the potential for repeti¬ 
tion of what others will say here this evening, or what 
is already widely known quite high. 

I, therefore, contacted a broad sample of Antarc¬ 
tic comrades and colleagues, ANA RE men of sub¬ 
stance, from the past 60 years, that is, all of Australia’s 
post World War II engagement with Antarctic en¬ 
deavours, and asked them to tell me the essence of 
the Phillip Law they knew. 

And I shall now proceed to recount almost none 
of what they said to me. 

The reason is that while 1 spoke to them I real¬ 
ised that we not only shared a common view of Phil, 
and are, therefore, repetitive in our descriptions of 
him, but shared with him a fellowship of rare and 
binding force. And it became more important to me 
to remind those here tonight of that fellowship and 
that it emanated from Phil and his leadership. 

I have, elsewhere, referred to this fellowship which 
1 call the ‘Spirit of ANARE’, and it is, to my mind, 
Phil’s crowning glory. It is a spirit which drew us on to 
greater things than we knew we were capable of and it 
gave us the opportunity to be a bit more committed, a 
bit less selfish, a bit more diligent and capable and 
stalwart and inventive and versatile and determined. 
To, I think, the surprise of most of us we took these 
chances and lifted ourselves to a level which we previ¬ 
ously did not know we were capable of reaching. 

Now, it seems to me that regardless of the mate¬ 
rial achievements in a person’s life to have done that 
over many years for some hundreds of others is a 
quite stunning achievement. 
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I suspect that the truest crucible in which to try a 
person’s character and ability is shared endeavour in 
circumstances of danger and high physical and emo¬ 
tional demands, and we were privileged to share such a 
crucible with I’hil, because, you sec, Phil was never just 
our director, or even just or leader, but a true comrade. 

We all met him initially as director of Antarctic 
Division, a hard driving, committed and demanding 
functionary. We grew to know him as comrade, and 
let me digress here briefly to say how pleased I am 
that this fine word comrade has survived the often 
cynical use to which it was put for so long and seems 
to have re-emerged, unscathed with its true connota¬ 
tions of shared high endeavour, mutual respect and 
trust and deep affection intact. Many of us, too, went 
on to know him as a true friend. 

But what marked him as outstanding for us? Well 
probably the first inkling any of us would have got 
was his boldness, not initially, his physical boldness 
though personally I got an early and strong indica¬ 
tion of that at one of our famous P.T. sessions before 
sailing when he invited me to pull on the gloves and 
spar with him. At the time 1 was probably one of the 
better middleweight fighters in Australia, I was three 
weight divisions heavier than Phil and 20 years 
younger. Fine fighter as he was, to tackle such disad¬ 
vantage requires a considerable boldness. Inciden¬ 
tally, too, I claim for myself a small degree of 
boldness out of this event or perhaps it was merely 
youthful stupidity but I had the general ’nous’ to re¬ 
alise that Phil would never have accepted my doing 
so and 1 did not hold back. 

We first saw his boldness in the way he ran our 
nation’s Antarctic endeavours and dealt with the frus¬ 
trating, often purblind, bureaucracy, not, I hasten to 
add his own Division’s necessary bureaucracy be¬ 
cause the Law magic worked there too and it func¬ 
tioned superbly. I still think that some of the 
selections of the apparently wildly unlikely expedi- 
tioners which he made showed presence which if 
taken to the race track would have made him a very 
rich man indeed. As a beneficiary of that boldness 
and what, these days, 1 claim was his wonderful in¬ 
sight, I am forever grateful. 

During all of those brilliantly productive ANARE 
years of the exploration of Australia Antarctica, in 
the 1950s to the mid 1960s - and remember that at 
this time about 85% of this great continent, almost 
twice the size of Australia, had never been seen - 
Phil was never not with us, never not leading those 
endeavours which resulted in an explosion of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge. 


In my mind’s eye 1 see him in tiny boats, pressing 
into unmapped and unknown territory, pushing frag¬ 
ile conventional aircraft and helicopters to their very 
limit to roll back the frontier, landing on mountain 
tops so close to the helicopters’ operating limit that 
while we could land down into to ground effect, 
which sort of cushioned the landing on a pad of 
denser air generated by the rotor, the only way to 
take off again was to shuffle the aircraft over to a 
cliff face and launch it over the edge and translate 
falling motion in to forward motion and so fly away. 
As a rational man, Phil actually never liked those 
sorts of situations any more than any of us but it was 
the job and he never flinched. 

I know he would have given his eye teeth to have 
sledged with us and, for our part we can think of no 
higher accolade than that he would have been a fine 
sledging companion. No GPS then or satellite image 
maps or extensive back up capacity. We operated on 
our own resources, one of which was Phil. It was 
good to have him there. 

The little boat I refer to was the expedition launch, 
the Macpherson Robertson, about 23 feet long, I im¬ 
agine, a stout little craft but very tiny in that environ¬ 
ment. She was known to us all as Lollipop, a name 
which while lacking the heroic tenor of a ship’s names 
like Reliance or Defiance or Stalwart has a sure reso¬ 
nance with the affection in which we held her. 

And the gentler side of Phil is part of the picture 
too. 1 have memories of a very young man in the mid¬ 
dle of the night in the gallant little Kista Dan creeping 
along an unknown and uncharted coastline, depth 
sounding and plotting the coast, tired and eyesore and 
hearing a gentle voice - this was long ago of course, 
before we both went stone deaf and became unable 
even to ask the time of day at less than a generally ear 
splitting below, saying ‘How are you going, Syd, I’ll 
give you a spell now'. Apparently irrelevant to him is 
that he has not only been doing everything the rest of 
us have but has been planning and writing up journals 
long before we start and will be long after we finish. 

It is very fashionable these days to refer to peo¬ 
ple as ‘legends’, often on the slimmest of grounds. 
But Phil and his undertakings arc Antarctic legends. 
Not just with those of us who shared endeavours with 
him but 1 am often surprised at the degree to which 
the work of ANARE of his times is so w'idely known 
and admired among Antarcticans who missed the 
‘Phil Law Years’ by 40 years or so. 

Of absolutely no surprise to me is that the ‘Spirit 
of ANARE’ is still so strong and a bond among those 
of us privileged to have developed, or perhaps been 
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infected with it is more accurate, it during Phil’s 
times. 1 hope, Phil, that you are as pleased at this fact 
as we, your old comrades are. 

So, Dr Law, past director of Australian Antarctic 
Division, on this occasion of the celebrations to mark 
your 95th Birthday, on behalf of what should be all 
Australians, we hail you. 

Phillip Law, our old comrade, we of the ANARE 
community salute you. 

Phil, old friend, we embrace you. 

Thank you, Phil. 

S. Kirkby 


THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE OF COLLEGES 

Having made history in Antarctica Phil Law turned 
to education to continue his outstanding life of 
achievement. 

The Victoria Institute of Colleges, better known 
as the VIC was established from a concept which 
came from the 1964 Martin Report on the future of 
Higher Education in Australia. 

Victoria established the VIC through the VIC Act 
of 1965, appointed an interim council, which in turn 
appointed Phil Law as the foundation CEO, using the 
title Vice-President to equate the position to that of a 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Phil took up his position in early 1966 and virtu¬ 
ally single-handedly established offices in Swanston 
Street, appointed staff, and visited individual colleges 
which in the main were institutes of technology and 
technical colleges. He was alarmed with what he saw. 

l ie realised that the VIC Act must be changed to 
break the colleges away from Department of Educa¬ 
tion control and create autonomous colleges operat¬ 
ing under their own independent councils. Through 
Phil's efforts the Act was changed in 1968. 

While all this was happening Phil saw that the 
VIC was properly structured with its Council, Board 
of Studies, Course Committees and other committees 
in areas such as buildings, equipment, finance etc. 

He also brought into the VIC not only the previ¬ 
ous Department of Education colleges and institutes 
but others from outside the department such as the 
Victorian College of Pharmacy. This introduced me 
to Phil Law and established a continuing friendship 
to this day. 

Other Colleges which Phil helped to establish, the 
Lincoln Institute of I lealth Sciences and the Victorian 
College of the Arts, also became members of the VIC. 


Phil had seen that there was an enormous chal¬ 
lenge. He was running an institute of colleges whose 
constituent members had dilapidated buildings, poor 
infrastructure, outdated equipment, and a number of 
staffing issues. 

He raised Commonwealth and State funds to es¬ 
tablish new campuses, erect new buildings, provide 
new equipment, and create appropriate staffing 
structures to really transform non-university higher 
education in Victoria. 

New and appropriate staffing conditions estab¬ 
lished a new and high level of morale across the VIC 
system. 

Phil next turned to qualifications and developed the 
idea of a pyramid of studies going from certificates, to 
diplomas, graduate diplomas, degrees and higher de¬ 
grees. The thought of degrees outside the University sys¬ 
tem created shock and criticism from several quarters. 

The Commonwealth and the Universities were 
opposed to colleges offering degrees. Nevertheless, 
Phil marched ahead and the Bachelor of Pharmacy 
degree was awarded in 1968 as the first degree in 
Australia outside the university system. The Master 
of Pharmacy degree was established in 1971 with the 
first post-graduate degrees awarded in 1973. 

VIC degrees then spread across the Colleges in 
Victoria and in turn college degrees spread across 
Australia. 

Phil Law insisted on the retention of a vocational 
emphasis through the support of multi-level, applied, 
courses making up his pyramid of studies. Perhaps 
the later demise of the VIC, and like organisations in 
other states, has led to the skills shortage that Aus¬ 
tralia is presently experiencing. 

It was said as an example at the time that in the 
area of engineering, VIC graduates wanted to be en¬ 
gineers while university graduates in engineering 
wanted to enrol in MBAs to go into management and 
corporate life. 

The end to the VIC came in 1977.1 put this down 
to two reasons. Firstly Phil was born in 1912, this 
meant that lie was 65 and in those days at the age of 
retirement, and secondly the VIC had been so suc¬ 
cessful that the bureaucrats wanted it back again 
under their control. 

To replace the VIC the Government created 
VPSEC, the Victorian Post-Secondary Education 
Commission, which took under its wing the VIC col¬ 
leges, the State Colleges, Agricultural Colleges and 
the Catholic Post-Secondary education system. 

In time the Dawkins reforms came and all of the 
previous VIC and VPSEC colleges became universi- 
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ties or amalgamated with universities. One wonders 
whether the outcome would have been the same if 
Phil Law had still been at the helm. Perhaps a Uni¬ 
versity of Victoria along the lines of the University 
of California or an equivalent would have resulted 
and perhaps retained Phil Law’s concept of a unified 
institution of constituent campuses with his pyramid 
of studies ensuring the retention of high quality vo¬ 
cational courses. 

1 want to finish this presentation by listing the 
names of people which I believe will bring back many 
memories to Phil. I can’t name everyone and apolo¬ 
gise for those who for want of space 1 leave out. 

From the VIC and its Committees and staff: Willis 
Connelly, Ken I hint, Lloyd Rees, Clive Coogan, Keith 
Farrer, Ron Parry, Lee Dale, John Mclndoc, Dick Har¬ 
nett, Geoff Richards. From the Directors of VIC col¬ 
leges: Doug Mills, Hartley Halstead, Nigel Manning, 
Brian Smith, Roy Long worth, George Pell, David 
Roach, Lenton Parr, Bernie Rechler, Jack Barker. 

In finishing, 1 would like to speak on behalf of 
the many people directly involved with the VIC, the 
thousands of staff of the VIC colleges, and the tens 
of thousands of students who graduated through the 
VIC system. One behalf of these people, 1 say thank 
you to Phil Law for all of his efforts, he can be very 
proud of his achievements in higher education, and 
of course.‘Happy Birthday!’ 

G. Vaughan 


A GIFTED SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATOR 

I have been privileged to have been involved, in a 
small way, in many of Dr Law’s fields of interest and 
activity: Academies, Antarctic, Education, Marine 
Science and, of course, The Royal Society of Victo¬ 
ria. But I would like to use my few minutes, this 
evening, to pay tribute to his outstanding career as a 
scientific administrator; and especially as someone 
who personifies the rare and precious combination 
of excellence in scientific administration, manage¬ 
ment and leadership. 

We have already heard how Phil was plucked 
from his position as Lecturer in Physics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Melbourne in July 1947 for the role of 
Senior Scientific Officer of the newly established 
ANARE (Australian National Antarctic Research 
Expeditions) and how, less than two years later, lie 
was appointed as Leader of ANARE and Director of 
the Antarctic Division of the Department of External 


Affairs. The opportunity to serve as Senior Scientific 
Officer of ANARE was not one that caused him sec¬ 
ond thoughts. Indeed, as Kathleen Ralston recalls, in 
his early years in Physics, he had grasped the oppor¬ 
tunity to take on a number of administrative duties in 
addition to his lecturing role and found that he not 
only enjoyed administration but excelled at it. So, as 
the quote goes, when Professor (later Sir Leslie) 
Martin canvassed his possible interest in an explora¬ 
tory voyage to Antarctica on the iVyutl Earp, Phil's 
immediate response was ‘I’d give my right arm to 
go’. The rest, as it is said, is history but 1 doubt if 
there is anyone, from those early days or subse¬ 
quently, who would not agree that the outstanding 
Australian record of achievement in Antarctica over 
the past fifty years is, more than any other single fac¬ 
tor, attributable to Phil’s remarkable skills as scien¬ 
tific administrator, moulder of teams and leader of 
men. 

During his years as Director of the Antarctic Di¬ 
vision, Phil worked extremely closely with my 
former organisation, the Bureau of Meteorology, and 
1 must place on record his strong scientific and ad¬ 
ministrative support for the Bureau role in ANARE 
and his life-long interest in the national and interna¬ 
tional work of the Bureau. In all my time of hosting 
World Meteorological Day celebrations each year, 
no-one could more certainly be counted on as an 
early acceptance than Dr Law' and I know that my 
successors in the Bureau were especially honoured 
that he was there , in this his 95th year, on 23 March 
2007 when the World Meteorological Day theme 
was, most appropriately, polar meteorology. 

I was, in fact, the fifth in the long line of Bureau 
of Meteorology Directors (Warren, Timcke, Dwyer, 
Gibbs, Zillman) with whom Phil worked closely as 
colleague administrators in a series of Government 
portfolios and Academy and other committees. I 
know, when 1 first attended a meeting of the Acad¬ 
emy of Science’s ANCAR (Australian National 
Committee for Antarctic Research) under his chair¬ 
manship, I soon began to understand what 1 had been 
told about Phil’s legendary talent for cutting through 
unnecessary bureaucracy to get things done. 

Any organisation, any field of endeavour, any 
group of people with shared objectives feels privi¬ 
leged and empowered when its ranks include some¬ 
one who is a born leader, a gifted administrator or 
even a great manager. Those many scientific organi¬ 
sations, causes and communities to which Phil Law 
committed himself during the second half of the 20th 
century were uniquely privileged to have someone 
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who was all three. Phil is a bom leader, a gifted sci¬ 
entific administrator and that rare breed of manager 
of people and programs that makes the difference be¬ 
tween what mere mortals can achieve and acknowl¬ 
edged greatness: and someone who, in every sense, 
has made the most of his formidable natural talents 
in his life-long commitment to achievement. 

Looking back on Phil’s 95 years, it would be hard 
to disagree with his own summing up on the occa¬ 
sion of his 80th birthday (and I quote): 

‘1 have had a remarkably lucky life. In two careers 
- in the Antarctic Division and in the Victoria 
Institute of Colleges — I had the good fortune to 
hit the crest of a giant wave just as it was breaking 
and to be carried forward in an exhilarating surge 
towards the goal of achievement’. 

I think, however, that I would have to disagree 
with his statement that followed when he said: 

‘In each case I could never have succeeded had 1 
been five years earlier or ten years later, no mat¬ 
ter how much I might have striven’. 

I believe, and I suspect we all believe, that Phil 
Law’s capacity for achievement was not only timeless 
but of a much higher order than that of most others 
who might, by chance, have found themselves in the 
shoes that he was destined to fill. Achievement cer¬ 
tainly comes from what one has the capacity to do as 
an individual and, as we have seen throughout his life¬ 
time, Phil was immensely endowed with capacity for 
personal achievement. But most achievement comes 
through the work of teams and to quote Phil again: 

‘I was particularly fortunate in having wonderful 
teams of enthusiastic energetic and highly com¬ 
petent people as colleagues’. 

Here, I must simultaneously agree and disagree 
with Phil. Yes, the teams he worked with were mag¬ 
nificent wonderful teams but, no, that didn't happen 
by fortune or chance. It happened because, as scien¬ 
tific administrator, manager and leader, Phil had, 
within himself, that unique gift and skill for building 
teams that others have spent lifetimes trying to learn 
from books. 

It has been the privilege of all of us here tonight, 
in one way or another, to have been part of Phil’s 
teams and, on behalf of that small contingent among 
us who would like to think of ourselves as part of his 
team of scientific administrators, I join in saluting 
you, Phil, on the occasion of your 95th birthday. As 
scientific administrator on the Australian scene we 
will not see your like again. 

J. Zillman 


AN EXPEDITIONER’S VIEWPOINT 

Unlike Mark Anthony with Julius Caesar, I am here 
to praise Phillip Law. I spent eleven years, 1950 to 
I960 working for and with Phil and I believe it was 
the most formative and exciting part of my long 
working life. Of that period we spent over eighteen 
months total together in small ships engaged in Ant¬ 
arctic exploration and relief voyages so we saw a lot 
of each other and we since have remained close 
friends. 

It was suggested that I might speak about how 
the Australian National Antarctic Research Expedi¬ 
tions were run, administratively, in the early days and 
about the early coastal explorations. First of all, I 
was not there at the creation. I arrived on the scene 
after two years, when ANARE was running stations 
at Heard and Macquarie Islands and desperately 
looking for a suitable ship to mount an expedition to 
the mainland of Antarctica. That is what we were 
training for. 

The Head Office staff then was quite small, about 
18 people all up which included the scientific and 
technical staff, a few' admin staff, a librarian, the typ¬ 
ists and the Boss, PGL. There w'ere fourteen men at 
each of the stations. I commenced as the Supply Of¬ 
ficer and three years later became the Admin Officer. 
For all of this time I had another role and that w'as as 
the marine operations officer. Possibly because of my 
wartime Navy background I found myself running 
the seafaring side of the landing operations at the sta¬ 
tions and for a number of years was effectively Phil’s 
deputy on non-scicntific matters. 

Phil Law was the Director and really ran the 
place. His fertile mind and sticky fingers were in eve¬ 
rything. He produced the Operations Manual which 
told the OIC of the stations and their troops what the 
scientific, weather and radio programmes were all 
about, what to do, how to do it, how to handle emer¬ 
gencies, a mass of information on all subjects. 

Communication with the stations on all matters 
was via the Overseas Telecommunications Commis¬ 
sion, transmitted by Morse Code, and the word rate 
was expensive. Expeditioncrs had a limited free word 
allowance and Phil plundered Bentley’s Code book 
which was designed for the commercial world, and 
assigned personal short ANARE specific personal 
messages to Bentley’s five letter code groups. For 
example “YIKLA” was code for, “having a wonder¬ 
ful time’’. 

Phil was a great man for detail. He designed the 
working and field clothing for expeditioners and se- 
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lected the material for their manufacture. The mate¬ 
rial for the working uniform was Venetian M213 
woollen worsted cloth, as used in Army Nurses great¬ 
coats, made by Yarra Falls Ltd of Abbotsford and the 
windproof field jackets and trousers were made from 
the excellent British cloth, Ventilc, made in Man¬ 
chester. He designed the packing cases for our stores, 
based on modular principles, and later on, the ac¬ 
commodation buildings for the mainland stations, 
which were based on refrigerator rooms. I laving said 
all of that about detail, Phil was a great planner and 
this may have been his best attribute. 

We resupplied the stations over the summer 
months, although the great Southern Ocean never 
knows when it is summer. Having spent nearly three 
years banging around in it, I think round the world 
yachtsmen and women competitors who sail through 
it are a bit thin on top. With that accomplished, we 
reviewed the work done and started planning for the 
next year and recruiting staff. Phil was the boss but 
he knew about teamwork and ran a great team. We 
met every two weeks, on payday; Phil. Lem Maccy, 
our Senior Technical Officer, George Smith, in 
charge of our store house, Fred Jacka the senior 
physicist and myself, to review matters and work out 
problems. 

When the new expeditioners arrived, about the 
beginning of October, they were allocated to various 
training and working duties. Phil had contacts every¬ 
where and borrowed a small lecture theatre at Mel¬ 
bourne University where we put the new boys 
through a week of lectures and physical training. 
This included amphibious landing practice on the 
beach at Port Melbourne using the big inflatable 
cargo pontoons and Army DUKAV vehicles. Great 
fun. It brought out the small boy in everyone, and 
they all cried out repeatedly, ‘whydonchadoitthis- 
way’. Good practice for the terrors of landing through 
the surf at Macquarie Island. Later on we took some 
up to Mounts Buller and Hotham for snow survival 
training. 

The Medical Officers were sent olT to learn den¬ 
tistry, two other likely lads were sent to the Royal 
Melbourne I lospital to learn how to be surgical off- 
siders, the cooks to learn to bake bread, the engineers 
to learn electrics and anything else they did not know 
and others to our store house at Tottenham to pack up 
stores. Everyone was a volunteer and most were very 
enthusiastic. One chap saw the holes in our loose- 
rein administration. He told me, by telephone, that 
he was working at Tottenham, and told George Smith 
out there, in the same way, that he was working for 


me in town. And what he did was to work at the rail¬ 
way goods yard as a casual labourer and get paid 
from both sources. But this caper only lasted until 
our next payday meeting. 

ANARE at Tottenham, which had plenty of 
space, was like a small cottage industry...We built 
and repaired deckings for our landings pontoons, 
built our own store huts for re-erection down South, 
bought an industrial sewing machine and sewed up 
the tents that Phil had designed from heavier Ventile 
cloth that he had purchased. We spliced the guy wires 
for the radio masts, sawed up the railway sleepers for 
foundations of buildings, and even did an explosives 
course under the tutelage of the Army. 

In 1953, Phil, through his contacts was able to 
charter the 1239 ton ice-strengthened cargo vessel 
Kista Dan for a four-month period for each of the 
next five years from the J Lauritzcn company of Co¬ 
penhagen, and it and its larger sisters served ANARE 
very well for several years. Going in to the pack ice 
on the pioneer voyage to what would become Maw- 
son in January 1954 was the culmination of all of the 
work we had done in the past three years. Brilliant 
sunshine for 22 hours of the day; Adelie penguins, 
crab-eater and Weddell seals everywhere as well as 
the occasional leopard seal. 1 hardly left the upper 
deck or bridge. 

Then we ran into fast-ice and became beset, 
which is the accepted Polar word for getting stuck in 
the ice. A storm came up from the west, the ice 
started to break up and push up over on to the deck 
and so overwhelm the ship. We hacked away at the 
ice and carried it over the deck and dumped it over 
the leeward side. When the storm blew through we 
were well and truly stuck. We tried explosives to 
break up the ice but that did not work so we ended up 
physically digging our way out, all by the use of 
“Armstrong’s Patent” and the help of a change in the 
wind. 

We eventually broke our way in to Horseshoe 
Harbour, which is precisely where Phil from all of 
his detailed planning had hoped to find a suitable site 
and ship anchorage for a permanent station. We were 
in fast ice and landed all of the cargo on to the ice 
and then put it ashore on sledges towed by wartime 
US Army ‘Weasel’ M29C light tracked vehicles. The 
ship’s small deck crew handled the cargo in the hold, 
it was swung outboard by the ship's derricks and the 
First Mate and 1 put it on the ice and then loaded it on 
the sledges We unloaded 400 tons including hun¬ 
dreds of the back-breaking 44-gallon fuel drums in 
five day, working from 0500 to 2200 h. All done by 
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‘Armstrong’s; Patent’. The wharfies union in Aus¬ 
tralia would have outlawed us! In the fifty years since 
no supply ship has found fast ice in Horseshoe Har¬ 
bour at this time of “summer” and had we known this 
it might have given us some insight into the perils 
ahead, because we were in for an early winter. 

We patriotically declared Mawson station open 
and headed off east along the coast via the Scullin 
Monolith and various landings to establish survey 
points, all of this in failing weather. On completing 
our survey work we headed north to clear the ice and 
were overcome by a storm of very great magnitude. 
At one stage of our tribulations, when the storm 
moderated, we thought we might become beset for 
the winter and from then on we carried six months 
emergency food supplies in containers in the lower 
hold. It might be remembered that there was no other 
vessel in the whole of Antarctica at this time and we 
were far from home and from any possible rescue. 
This entire story is well covered in Dr Kathleen Ral¬ 
ston’s fine biography of Phil and I will not go over it 
again or my next seven years of exciting and hazard¬ 
ous coastal exploration. 

Except, on 15 February 1958, up in Enderby 
Land, well to the west of Australian Antarctic Terri¬ 
tory, on returning covered in ice to the ship from sur¬ 
veying a group of small islets of no consequence an 
excited ship's Radio Officer, George Madsen, handed 
me a message advising that my wife Shcclagh, who 
is here tonight, had given birth to a daughter, our 
first child. I should have been home in Australia for 
the event but (1) we had earlier been stuck in the icc 
and (2) our baby Clare was a month premature. On 
Phil’s recommendation, the Antarctic Place Names 
Committee later gave the islets the name ‘Shcclagh 
Islets’. 

And, as to that Antarctic boulder which is 
mounted outside the RSV building in Exhibition 
Street. I was the fellow who humped and lumped it 
down the slope at Mawson and had it swung into 
Theda Dan for return to Melbourne. 

Phillip Law was a great Antarctic explorer and 
expedition leader and is a great Australian. I was 
proud to work with and for my dear friend Phillip 
Law in the adventure of a lifetime. Happy birthday, 
Phil. 

R. Thompson 


RESPONSE - PHILLIP GARTH LAW 

I never could have imagined experiencing an occa¬ 
sion such as this. It is an immense honour that the 
Royal Society of Victoria has accorded me. It is a 
humbling experience and I find it difficult to find 
words to express my appreciation adequately. 

And I thank all of you for coming here tonight to 
celebrate my birthday. 

The Law genes and heaps of good luck have ena¬ 
bled me to survive to this age - towards the end of a 
hazardous life. But luck has not only played a part in 
my survival it has also determined my career at 
critical periods in my life. 

Let me give you an example of luck in my 
career. 

In the 1920s I attended high school at Hamilton 
in the Western District of Victoria. As 1 country boy 
there was only one possibility of going to Melbourne 
University. An ordinary student career was not possi¬ 
ble because of board and lodging in the city. It was 
not university fees but maintenance. The only oppor¬ 
tunity I had was to join the Victorian Education De¬ 
partment and become a teacher. The Department 
offered secondary school teaching scholarships of 
four years, three years duration for a degree and one 
for a Diploma of Education, so I aspired to reach the 
university through that medium. 

I lowevcr in the year that I was due to go (1931), 
the depression struck and such studentships were se¬ 
verely curtailed. So. instead of obtaining a four-year 
secondary teaching studentship, I was offered a one- 
year primary school teacher's scholarship and instead 
of going to Melbourne Teachers’ College, I was sent 
to Ballarat Teachers’ College for one year. Luckily 
however at the end of that year I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a special one-year extension schol¬ 
arship to Melbourne Teachers’ College (MTC) to 
start a degree course. Thus, in 1932,1 spent a year at 
MTC doing first year science in Melbourne Univer¬ 
sity, but at the end of that year I was sent out to the 
country to teach. 

I was posted to Climes Higher Elementary 
School about 20 miles north of Ballarat. I was the 
science and maths teacher. 

It was not possible for me to continue my science 
degree course with the science subjects of physics 
and chemistry; however it was possible to do Mathe¬ 
matics 11 and Mathematics III in the country without 
attending the university. It was extremely difficult 
and at the end of second term 1 gave up. However, a 
local teacher who had been sharing study with me 
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said “Phil, why don’t you come to the examination 
in Ballarat, we could have a few beers, have a day off 
work and attend the exam.” 1 had not studied the 
third term work but luckily there were alternative 
questions on the examination paper and I was able to 
do enough answers from first and second term work 
which enabled me to pass without having being 
tested on third-term work. 

Part 111 Pure Mathematics was difficult and I 
failed at the end of 1934, however I got a supplemen¬ 
tary exam and was lucky enough to pass it. 

If I had not succeeded in passing these two years 
of maths, 1 would have had to abandon my science 
degree and possibly take up an Arts degree. If that 
had happened, the future apex of my career would 
have been as a head master of some large school in a 
Melbourne suburb. However having passed the 
maths, I was ale to obtain a transfer to a city school 
in order to continue my science course. 

In 1935 1 was posted as Science Master to El- 
wood Central School which taught the first two years 
of a secondary course. In 1936 I resumed my science 
degree work by studying Part II Physics. 1 studied 
this while teaching full-time because the Physics De¬ 
partment at Melbourne University offered practical 
courses in Physics II on two evenings a week and on 
Saturday mornings. 1 passed Physics II and, in 1937, 
went on to Part III Physics. 

I was able to attend only two out of three practi¬ 
cal course times because I was working full-time 
while attempting to study. Luckily the lectures were 
12.00 - 1.00 pm on three days each week and by ob¬ 
taining leave from the last period of teaching on each 
of these mornings I was able to drive to the univer¬ 
sity from Ehvood to attend the midday lecture and 
then to drive back to school, eating a sandwich lunch 
on the way. 

At the end of 1937 when I attempted to enter for 
the physics exam, my entry was refused on the 
grounds that I had not done the prescribed amount of 
practical work. I had actually completed all the work 
in Part 111 practical physics; it was only satisfying the 
time regulations that prevented me from entering. 
Luckily (again) an unusual event occurred. 

The poliomyelitis epidemic struck Melbourne 
and my Elwood school was closed for five weeks. 
During this time I reported daily to the Physics De¬ 
partment, signed the time book, and went on to the 
university library to study for the exam. As a result 
of this great stroke of luck, my entry was accepted 
and because of all the extra study I had spent I ob¬ 
tained a First Class Honour in Physics. This is im¬ 


portant, for without it I would not later have been 
accepted as a student for a higher degree. 

In 1938 I transferred from Elwood Central School 
to Melbourne Boys’ High School where I spent a 
year. I found that promotion in the Education Depart¬ 
ment was extremely slow so I decided to spend the 
next two years more profitably. In 1939 I obtained 
two years leave without pay from the Education De¬ 
partment to begin a Masters degree in Physics. 

In 1939 the war broke out and by the time I fin¬ 
ished my Masters’ degree at the end of 1940 the war 
was in full swing. I graduated in March 1941 and im¬ 
mediately enlisted in the Air Force. I was accepted as 
a trainee pilot officer in navigation and was enrolled 
at Pt. Cook Air Force Training Centre. I was issued 
with standard clothing and equipment but, after one 
day at Pt. Cook, the commanding officer of the sta¬ 
tion summonsed me to tell me that my professor, Sir 
Thomas Laby, had complained that the war work of 
his physics laboratory, which was concerned with 
optical munitions research, would be jeopardised by 
lack of staff if I were to remain in the air force, and 
he invoked manpower regulations to ensure that 1 
was sent back to Melbourne University. 

Thus in April 1941 I found myself back as a re¬ 
search scientist for the duration of the war in the 
Physics Department. 

At the end of the war I was a permanent ap¬ 
pointee as a lecturer in physics and in 1946 1 began 
research in cosmic rays while enrolled for a Ph.D. In 
that same year I knew Professor Sir Leslie Martin 
was approached by the government to contribute re¬ 
search in his department to an Antarctic expedition 
being planned. He agreed to design an Antarctic re¬ 
search program in cosmic rays and I became part of 
the team. One day in mid-1947 Prof. Martin, who 
was Chief Scientific Adviser to the Commonwealth 
Government, happened to say to me, “Law, I have 
just returned from Canberra where I found the new 
Antarctic expedition was having difficulty in finding 
a senior scientific officer.” I said, “Professor, did you 
mention my name?” He said, “Surely, Law, you 
would not be interested in that?” 1 replied, “Profes¬ 
sor, I would give my right arm to be part of the expe¬ 
dition.” He said, “Goodness me, I will go and ring 
up,” which lie did, and three weeks later I was inter¬ 
viewed for the position of Senior Scientific Officer. 

In August 1947 I was appointed to this position 
and was seconded from the Physics Department to 
the Department of External Affairs to become part of 
the Australian National Antarctic Research Expedi¬ 
tion (ANARE). 
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In 1948 after a year in Antarctic work, I returned 
to Melbourne University Physics Department as a 
lecturer. However at the end of 1948, Stuart Camp¬ 
bell resigned his position as leader of the expedition 
to return to his permanent job with the Department 
of Civil Aviation because he could not find a suitable 
ship to visit the Antarctic Continent and was not pre¬ 
pared to stay with ANARE just to supervise the work 
of the scientific stations at Heard Island and Mac¬ 
quarie Island. As a result of various events I was ap¬ 
pointed in his place and in January 1949 became 
Leader of the expeditions. In January, also, the De¬ 
partment of External Affairs formalised the work of 
ANARE by creating an Antarctic Division of the De¬ 
partment to take charge of ANARE work. I became 
the first Director of what became known as the Ant¬ 
arctic Division of the Department of External 
Affairs. 

From 1949 until 1953 I was content as a physi¬ 
cist to develop scientific programs at Heard Island 
and Macquarie Island, where Campbell had estab¬ 
lished ANARE stations. Meteorology, geophysics 
and biology were the main sciences. 

At that time the main motivation for Antarctic 
expeditions was territorial aggrandisement (that is 
the occupation of territory in order to make claim for 
permanent possession). I was able to find a firm in 
Denmark that was using an ice-strengthened small 
ship to service Denmark’s lead mines in Greenland 
and I suggested to them that in the northern winter 
while such work was not possible that we agree to 
charter their ship, the Kista Dan, to Australia for our 
Antarctic work. When they agreed, I put forward a 
plan in 1953 to the Federal Government for estab¬ 
lishment of a new station on the Antarctic Continent. 
By using the Kista Dan, I agreed to save money by 
closing Heard Island station and transferring its 
equipment and buildings to the new station in Ant¬ 
arctica. So, when the Government agreed, I set out at 
the beginning of 1954 to find a site and to establish 
an Antarctic station. I discovered a suitable site, and 
established Mawson Station in 1954-55 and 1956 I 
developed Antarctic programs including geophysics. 
However I had continual trouble with the Common¬ 
wealth Government in financing our science pro¬ 
grams. They could not sec why a station with only 
3-4 men simply doing exploring would suffice in the 
matter of claims to Antarctic territory. My argument 
was that the capital costs of ship charter and mainte¬ 
nance of station buildings and facilities were so high 
that, for a little bit of hardly noticeable funding, some 


very good international scientific work would be 
done, and again luck came to my aid. 

In 1957 eleven nations in the world joined the 
operations of the International Geophysical Year 
(IGY), which had just been established, and began 
operations in Antarctica. Amongst the eleven was the 
USSR which began establishing three Antarctic sta¬ 
tions inside Australian Antarctic Territory. As this 
was the period of the Cold War, I had no further trou¬ 
ble obtaining funding to support our IGY stations. 

When the Russians began establishing stations in 
1956,1 suggested to our government that I should es¬ 
tablish an ANARE station in the Vestfold Hills be¬ 
fore the Russians thought of doing so. This was 
agreed and in 1957 I established Davis Station there. 

At the end of the IGY the Antarctic Treaty of 11 
nations was set up and it established SCAR (Scien¬ 
tific Committee on Antarctic Research). 

At the end of the IGY the Americans found they 
were over stretched with the number of Antarctic sta¬ 
tions they were supporting and planned to close one 
of them - Wilkes Station in Australian territory. This 
station was on a number of rock islands called the 
Windmill Islands which I had visited and had hoped 
one day to put a station on. 

At the end of 1958 several scientists from the 
USA approached me and asked would I be willing to 
operate their station at Wilkes if the USA handed its 
management over to ANARE. I said yes and immedi¬ 
ately put a proposal to their government which ulti¬ 
mately was agreed upon, and in 1959 Australia was 
made a joint operator of the Wilkes Station with the 
Americans. At the end of two years it became wholly 
Australian, so my original idea of a station there was 
accomplished. 

From 1959 to 1966 I was busy with work for the 
Antarctic Treaty and SCAR and international confer¬ 
ences but still had trouble getting support for sci¬ 
ence. With all our exploration in Antarctica completed 
in 1966, I could see no future for myself except di¬ 
recting scientific programs at our stations. However, 
this was not possible under the conditions then ap¬ 
plying because the Commonwealth Public Service 
Board would not agree to provide the Antarctic Divi¬ 
sion with classifications suitable for directors in var¬ 
ious disciplines of our scientific programs. As a 
result, 1 began looking for a new job. 

Early in 1966 my wife Nel, in bed and reading 
The Age newspaper one morning, said to me, “Phil, 
here’s a job for you,” and she read out an advertise¬ 
ment for a director of a new body to be formed in ter¬ 
tiary education called the Victoria Institute of 
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Colleges. My qualifications suited the advertisement 
admirably so I applied for the position and was duly 
appointed Director of the V.I.C. I took up my new po¬ 
sition on 26 April, 1966. 

Between 1966 and 1977 1 was Director of the 
V.I.C., a position equivalent to that of a University 
Vice-Chancellor, whose job it was to coordinate and 
develop the activities of a group of tertiary institu¬ 
tions, mainly institutes of technology which included, 
at one stage, 16 different colleges including RMIT 
and Swinburne and the Victorian College of the Arts, 
and others. 

In both my Antarctic and V.I.C. careers, the tim¬ 
ing was lucky - ten years earlier or ten years later the 
result would have been very different but I was there 
just at the right times in history. 

Let me take this opportunity to say a few words 
about my wife, Nel. She was the perfect match for 
my kind of life. She was elegant, intelligent, adven¬ 
turous, courageous, loyal and highly cultured in art 
and literature. She had been born with a hole in the 
heart so was too afraid to have children. This suited 
me because for some 13-14 years I was away from 
home for 4-6 months every year. If I had had chil¬ 
dren 1 would not have continued my career in Antarc¬ 
tica for more than 5-6 years because of family 
demands. Nel's birth defect did not stop her adven¬ 
turous spirit. The hole in the heart was not diagnosed 


until well into our married life and I had subjected 
Nel to some pretty severe adventures. I had led her to 
the top of the Cathedral Ranges near Buxton in Vic¬ 
toria and to climb with me the highest mountain in 
the Grampians in Victoria, Ml Rosea. In Antarctica 
she landed at various places showing great courage 
and determination in extreme weather and oceanic 
conditions, much to my admiration. 

I shudder to think of some of the girls I nearly 
married! 

Let me just say in concluding how fortunate I 
was to have two spheres of operation which were in¬ 
trinsically interesting and exciting so that my main 
task was to direct the eager enthusiasm of young col¬ 
leagues in the right directions. Those men had shown 
appropriate qualities in applying for their jobs with 
me and I was lucky to have such types of young folk 
to join me in creative and nationally important work. 

P.G. Law 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 

On behalf of Council. I am pleased to report for the 
year ended 31 December, 2006. 

This has been a very active year for The Society 
and my third year as President. The activities con¬ 
ducted by The Society are in large measure attributa¬ 
ble to our hard working Council supported by our very 
able Executive Officer and her staff and volunteers. 

A highlight of the year was the visit by His Royal 
Highness, Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Wednesday 15 March to attend our launch of RSV- 
INTREPID - The Society’s two Antarctic Expedi¬ 
tions planned for Youth during The 4 lh International 
Polar Year (01 March 2007-01 March 2009). 

We were greatly honoured to entertain His Royal 
Highness. The occasion was arranged to recall his 
visit to The Society on 3 December 1956 (nearly 50 
years ago) to launch a symposium entitled ‘Austral¬ 
ia’s part in The International Geophysical Year’. He 
presented 23 ANARE men from Mawson’s 1954/1955 
wintering shore parties with The Polar Medal. Eight 
of those men were in attendance this time round. 

The Duke was met by The Executive Officer, 
Camilla van Megen and myself who introduced him 
to those assembled in the Lecture Theatre. Captain 
Bill McAulcy (Leader RSV-INTREPID) then spoke 
about The Society’s plans for The 4 th IPY. The Vice- 
President Assoc. Prof. Peter Thorne closed, but not 
before former President. Dr. Phillip Law (present in 
1956) said a few words recognising the occasion. 

The reception was attended by Members of Coun¬ 
cil, the Co-Chairman of The IPY Joint Committee 
(Cambridge), representatives of The Antarctic Divi¬ 
sion, The Bureau of Meteorology, and a number of 
senior members of our scientific community includ¬ 
ing Fellows of both The Academy of Science and The 
Academy ofTechnological Sciences and Engineering. 

HRH inspected a display of Antarctic artefacts 
including a Nansen sled and bell tent once used in 
Antarctica and expressed keen interest. 

He chatted with the eight Polar Medallists (of the 
original 23 present in 1956), as well as a number of 
later Polar Medallists. The Society was able to screen 
a video message from Dr. Alf Howard, (almost 100), 
the sole survivor of Sir Douglas Mawson’s 1929/31 
BANZARE. The Prince requested that his best 
wishes be conveyed to Dr. Howard and took the op¬ 
portunity to meet many of the guests before depart¬ 
ing to open The 18 th Commonwealth Games with 
Her Majesty that evening: his only other ‘official’ 
function whilst in Melbourne. 


It was an occasion to be remembered, made all 
the more memorable by Prince Philip’s obvious in¬ 
terest in RSV-INTREPID, the display of Antarctic 
memorabilia, and the presence of so many of Aus¬ 
tralia’s early Polar Medallists. 

Our plan to mount two expeditions to Antarctica 
(RSV-INTREPID) during the summers of 2007-08 
and 2008-09 to provide an Education, Outreach and 
Communication programme for 100 year 11 students 
and their science mentors has captured the interest of 
the community. This project, which received official 
endorsement from The International Polar Year Joint 
Committee in Cambridge is very much alive. Thanks 
go to Capt. Pearce for his assistance in providing the 
administrative architecture for the planning required 
to administer RSV-INTREPID. As a result of the ap¬ 
proach made to The Government of Victoria’s Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Training. $25,000.00 has been 
provided to employ a Project Manager to develop a 
business plan. We are most thankful to Mr. Cook and 
Dr. Dawkins. Following representations made to The 
Federal Treasurer, The Hon. Peter Costello, our plans 
for the expedition were forwarded to Canberra for 
consideration. We remain hopeful; I wish to thank 
Capt. Bill McAuley (Honorary Treasurer, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Elect and Leader of RSV-INTREPID) for his re¬ 
lentless energy, drive and commitment to raising 
INTREPID and to those Members assisting him. I 
would also like to make mention of the valuable con¬ 
tribution made by Mr. David Dodd and Treasurer- 
Elect, Lt. Col. Richard Lightfoot. 

We are extremely grateful to our sponsors which 
are listed under Acknowledgements. 

In April The Governor, Professor David de Kret- 
ser, AC accepted our invitation to become Patron of 
The Society. His first visit in that capacity was to 
present our Research Medal to Prof. Sam Berkovic 
AO, MD, FRACP, FAA. We are fortunate in having a 
Patron with a keen interest in science, education and 
youth, and we look forward to his attendance at fu¬ 
ture activities. 

The Proceedings are central to our function and I 
am most appreciative of the contribution made by our 
Honorary Editor, Mr. Basil Walby. With our Proceed¬ 
ings reporting the two conferences held in 2004 and 
2005 on water management along The Murray (address¬ 
ing The Bannah Forest ‘choke’ and problems of water 
management in The Malice) The Society is clearly mak¬ 
ing an important and timely contribution to matters of 
importance affecting the broader community. 

The publishing initiative that was tested over 2005- 
6 was well received by Members. VAST which has 
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highlighted the scientific contribution of Members, 
(past and present), had to be put on hold, but I hope will 
recommence in the coming year. I wish to thank Mr. 
Craig Robertson and Dr. Doug McCann for producing 
this most interesting and informative newsletter. 

The Society is very grateful to Dr. Phillip Law for 
donating his polar library. This library, together with 
The Late Prof. Neil Archbold’s collection will be 
managed for us by Dcakin University at Burwood. 

I am delighted that so many of you have been 
regular attendees each month and can promise you 
an equally interesting program this year. 

Our historic building is, I am sure you will agree, 
a delightful address for our meetings. Fortunately 
other groups think likewise and have been booking it 
heavily. Due to the active promotion of our premises 
by The Executive Officer and Caretaker we have in¬ 
creased bookings greatly. This activity is essential to 
our survival as our assets require continual mainte¬ 
nance. A sinking fund has been established with the 
earnings earmarked for regular maintenance. Our 
plans (approved by Heritage Victoria) to provide a 
basement Exploration Museum will allow us to house 
our historic artefacts. The external restoration remains 
to be undertaken subject to finance. Funding applica¬ 
tions to both The Federal and State Governments and 
The City of Melbourne were unsuccessful. However, I 
can report that we are half way there due to the very 
generous donation received from The Vera Moore 
Foundation. 1 hope it is the case of the cup being half 
full rather than half empty. I encourage you to dig 
deep and consider contributing the other half. All do¬ 
nations and bequests to The Society are 100% tax de¬ 
ductible. It is up to Members to see that our historic 
building continues to provide a suitable venue for our 
meetings. Thanks are due The Executive Officer, 
Camilla van Megcn for her tireless efforts at fundrais¬ 
ing and drawing public attention to the state of the 
premises and to our builder, Mr. Alan Lugton for his 
commitment and oversight over the past 13 years. 

A most successful meeting was held in May 
when we gathered to listen to presentations by appli¬ 
cants for our new Postgraduate Student Prizes. Two 
categories were recognised. Biological Sciences win¬ 
ner (Ms. Pruc Ann Cowin of Monash University) and 
Physical Sciences winner (Miss Denise Rita Fern¬ 
ando, The University of Melbourne). The standard 
was impressive and we intend to expand this activity 
to provide more categories. I would like to thank the 
students who participated (and in doing so became 
welcome Members). Thanks must go to Prof. Lynne 
Selwood for overseeing this great initiative. 


In November The Society hosted the 3 rd conven¬ 
tion of The Royal Societies of Australia. Representa¬ 
tives attended from New South Wales and Victoria 
with apologies from Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia and Tasmania. It was agreed that 
there was great benefit to be obtained by continuing 
with these meetings. 

1 am greatly indebted to my fellow Councillors 
for their generous contribution to The Society. 1 wish 
to note our retiring Members of Council: The Society 
is very thankful to Em. Prof. Jim Warren for serving 
as Secretary for 12 years. Dr. Peter Baines contributed 
numerous ideas and suggestions to boost our scien¬ 
tific program. Special thanks go to Em. Prof. Nancy 
Millis who not only attempted to keep Council dis¬ 
cussions to the point and its aims within reality, but 
provided invaluable advice on numerous occasions. 
Those of you who were present and witnessed Nan¬ 
cy's superb iron-fisted chairmanship of our Forum on 
Channel Deepening will attest to her wit, scientific 
knowledge and ability to cut to the essentials. Nancy, 
you will prove to be a very hard act to follow! 

A Memorial Symposium to honour our Immedi¬ 
ate Past President, Professor Neil Archbold was con¬ 
ducted by The Society on 24"' November and attended 
by over 75 registrants. The excursion to Archbold’s 
historic Gold Treatment Works at Chewton was an 
outstanding success. I would like to thank all those 
who attended and made this such a memorable occa¬ 
sion. The findings will be published as a Special 
Issue of The Proceedings. The launch of both Prof. 
Archbold’s and The Society’s Library at Deakin Uni¬ 
versity, Burwood (a dream come true) was initiated 
by Neil during his term as President. Thanks go to 
Prof. Guang Shi, Dr. Doug McCann, Ms. Sue Hodges 
(for the video) and Chief Librarian, Ms. Anne Horn 
for organising this. On behalf of The Society I would 
like to thank Neil’s widow Linda for making his per¬ 
sonal library available to The Society. A most enjoy¬ 
able dinner was held in The Kelvin Club during 
which guests recollected their association with Neil 
- a fitting wake to a lost friend, academic and 
gentleman. 

2005 ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The 151 s1 Annual General Meeting was convened 9 
March, 2006, prior to The Ordinary Meeting. 

1. The Officers and Councillors elected at the Ordi¬ 
nary Meeting held on 8 December, 2005 were in¬ 
ducted for 2006. 
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The Annual Report and Financial Statements for 
2005 were received and adopted. 

Mrs. Marianne Kovassy, M.Acc, CPA, AAIM, 
was re-appointed Honorary Auditor. 

FUNDRAISING 

The Society records its deep appreciation to The Vera 
Moore Foundation for its most generous donation in 

Dr. Leonard R. Allen 
Mr. Peter F.B. Alsop 
Mr. Donald W. Berryman 
Dr. William D. Birch 
Mr. David T. Bowd 
Mr. Kenneth W. Bradley 
Dr. Noel M. Cass 
Mr. David F. Chidgey 
Mr. Leon F. Costermans 
Mr. Ian Crane 
Dr. Leslie G. Dale 
Dr. Michael B. Dale 
Mr. Alan H. Davis 
Mr. Jan G. de Boer 
Mr. J. Keith Dempster 
Dr. William T. Denholm 
Mr. John Don 
Dr. Christopher J. I. Driver 
Mr. Gregory C. Eccleston 
Ms. Carol P. Ely 
Dr. Rod Esdaile 
Dr. Don M. Ewart 
Mr. G. Farmer 
Dr. Joe L. Feldman 
Miss Rebecca Feldman 
Mr. William G. Fenner 
Mr. Leonard E. Fielding 
Dr. Lance Finch 
A/Prof. Brian Finlayson 
Mr. Robert J. Foster 
Mr. Ross J. Gardiner 
Mr. David 1. Gibbs 
Mrs. Jane M.C. Gower 
Mr. Andrew D. Grummet 
Dr. Lucian Gruner 
Mr. RoyT. Hardcastle 
Dr. H.J. Harrington 


the sum of $250,000.00 earmarked for the exterior 
restoration ofThe Society’s building. Both, the Presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Livctt and President-Elect, Dr. Burrows 
each donated SI0,000.00 toward RSV-INTREPID. 
Our Immediate Past-President’s widow, Mrs. Linda 
Archbold generously donated $ 15,000.00 in memory 
ofThe Late Professor Neil Archbold. 

The Society also acknowledges the following 
112 Members for their singular generosity (post- 
nominals omitted): 

Mr. George Pinches 
Lady Primrose Potter 
Dr. H.R. Clive Pratt 
Dr. F. James Reid 
Mr. Harold C. Richards 
Mr. Martin Riley 
Mr. Alexander D. Robb 
Mr. James N. Rowan 
Mr. Lindsay I. Royston 
Dr. Noel W. Schleiger 
Prof. Graeme C. Schofield 
Mrs. Judith Scurfield 
Mr. R. G. Scccamp 
Prof. Lynne Sclwood 
Mr. Will P. Sender 
Mr. Robert D. Semmens 
Mr. Timothy J. Sharp 
Dr. John E. Sherwood 
Mr. John Spencer 
Mr. Fritz A.J. Suendermann 
Mr. William J. Thompson 
A/Prof. Peter G. Thorne 
Mrs. Lyn M. Treadwell 
Mr. Ronald H. Tripp 
Mr. Ewen W. Tyler 
Mr. Alfons H.M. Vandenberg 
Dr. Ben M. Wadham 
Mr. Jack C. Wallis 
Em.Prof. James W. Warren 
Mr. Eric K. Webb 
Mr. Norm J. West 
Mr. Mark Williams 
Mrs. Voi M. Williams 
Mr. Maurice E. Wills 
Mr. A.M.N. Winkelman 
Mr. Ian R. Young 
Dr. John W. Zillman 


Mr. Mark J. Hocking 

Mr. Peter W. Holbeach 

Mr. Henry R. Holmes 

Mr. John P. Hulskamp 

Mrs. Yvonne J. Hurley 

Mr. John B. Jack 

Dr. J. Vaughan Johnson 

The Hon. Barry O. Jones 

Mr. Robert M. Joy 

Dr. Melinda Kemp 

Prof. A. Peter Kershaw 

Mr. Neil R. Kinnane 

Lt. Col. Richard M. Lightfoot 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Lightfoot 

Mr. Richard A. Lodder 

Dr. Brian S. Malone 

Dr. Richard Manasseh 

Capt. William J.W. McAuley 

Dr. Timothy F. McConachy 

Mr. James W. McConville 

Mr. G.T. McCrorie 

Mr. Ian R. Michaelson 

Em. Prof. Nancy F. Millis 

Mr. Wallace W. Mobilia 

Dr. Thomas Mole 

Ms. Colleen Morris 

Dr. Trevor C. Morton 

Dr. Geoffrey Mottershead 

Sir Laurence Muir 

Mrs. Elaine P. Muir 

Ms. Hannah H. Nair 

Mr. John W. Nairn 

Mr. Duke W.M. Paine 

Mr. Frank Papa 

Sir Arvi Parbo 

Ms. Shaarn K. Paleman 

Mr. Richard Piatek 


Donations to The Society were up 369% on 2005: totalling $277,271.00. 
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$ 

794.00 

10,000.00 (publication of The Proceedings) 
500.00 
2,200.00 


OTHER SOURCES OF FUNDRAISING 
Cellar Wine Sales 
Government Grants 
The Geological Society of Australia 
Post-Graduate Student Prize (Donations) 

Think of The Society when arranging your affairs. It 
enjoys 100% tax exemption and needs your support 
to maintain its science programme which is devoted 
entirely pro bono to The Community at large. 

This institution is privileged in being the only 
Royal Society in Australia that owns its own home, 
and through The Executive Officer’s persistent ef¬ 
forts, is in high demand. Think of The RSV and di¬ 
rect others to its web page for images of the elegant 
facilities that are available for hire. 

Restoration of the exterior continues. Please 
think of The Society when considering any bequest. 

Corporate membership is welcome, but as a 
Member you arc reminded that you’re able to nomi¬ 
nate others. 

W.J.W. McAuley 
H on. Treasurer 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA 
FOUNDATION ASSISTING THE PROMOTION 
AND ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY LIMITED (RSVF-APAST) 

The inaugural meeting was conducted on Wednes¬ 
day, 26 October, 2005. Eleven Board Members were 

in attendance. 

RSV Councillors 

Prof. Neil Archbold 
Assoc. Prof. Bruce Livett 
Prof. John Lovering 
Capt. Bill McAulcy 
Em. Prof. Nancy Millis 
Assoc. Prof. Peter Thorne 
Em. Prof. Jim Warren 

Eminent Non-RSV Councillors 

Mr. Logan Armstrong (Chairman) 

Sir Andrew Grimwade 
Mrs. Caroline McGlashan 
Lady Primrose Potter 

Mr. Darrell Jackson tendered his apologies. 

Five distinguished citizens agreed to act as Patron: 
Prof. Suzanne Cory 


Sir Peter Derham 
Laureate Prof. Peter Doherty 
Dr. Phillip Law 
Prof. Em. Sir Gustav Nossal 
The Foundation is a company limited by guarantee 
and has the general aim of directly assisting The So¬ 
ciety in fulfilling its charter in respect of the promo¬ 
tion and advancement of Science and Technology. 

The Chairman concluded the inaugural meeting 
by remarking on opportunities ahead and suggested 
that success lay within The Foundation’s grasp not¬ 
withstanding the ambitious scope of its development 
strategy. The period 26 October 2005 - 31 December 
2006 has been punctuated by much activity. 

Good people are hard to find and often very hard 
to replace. However, The Foundation continued its 
work apace, meeting on nine occasions and resolv¬ 
ing to adopt RSV-INTREPID as the number-one pri¬ 
ority for fundraising. 

J.W.L. Armstrong 
Chairman 


2006 PROGRAMME 

The Society continued its programme of evening lec¬ 
tures (the second Thursday each month March to De¬ 
cember). These are free to Members and guests, and 
cover topics that span most areas of science, with the 
opportunity offered to converse with the speakers 
over dinner. These lectures were of very high quality 
with most speakers recognised as experts in their 
field. Audiences were near capacity, with seating in 
the Library to cope with the overflow on occasion. 
The speakers and topics (below), and the abstracts 
arc available on The Society’s web page. Addresses 
included the discovery of‘1 lobbit Man’ on The Indo¬ 
nesian Island of Flores, the early history of comput¬ 
ers in The CSIRO, and presentations on biology and 
the earth sciences which included the threat of a bird 
flu pandemic, butterfly conservation, the effects of 
alcohol during pregnancy, the biology of human epi¬ 
lepsy, the weather and climate of Antarctica, the na¬ 
ture of stromatolites, the origin of jawed fish, and the 
possibilities for uranium occurrence in Victoria. 
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In addition, the following five special sessions were 

conducted. 

1. The Royal Society of Victoria and Geological 
Society of Australia Inc. (Victoria Division) A. 
W. Howitt Lecture 

The third such lecture entitled ' The Zealan- 
dia Orogen, a New Unit in The Tasman Otogenic 
System' was given by Dr. H.J. Harrington, FRSV, 
F.Geol.Soc.Aust. (Former Member The Bureau 
of Mineral Resources, Geology & Geophysics) 
on 29 June which provided a novel perspective 
on the geology of The Tasman Sea region, and 
associated domains in both Australia and New 
Zealand. 

2. The Royal I listorical Society of Victoria and The 
Royal Society of Victoria lecture entitled ‘ Ferdi¬ 
nand von Mueller' was presented by Emeritus 
Professor Rod Home, History and Philosophy of 
Science, The University of Melbourne on 27 
July. 

3. The Royal I listorical Society of Victoria and The 
Royal Society of Victoria lecture entitled 'Mel¬ 
bourne’s Past, Melbourne's Future; using Past 
Outcomes to Shape our Future' was presented by 


Professor Kevin O’Connor, The Faculty of Ar¬ 
chitecture, The University of Melbourne on 31 
August. 

4. A Memorial Symposium for Professor Neil W. 
Archbold was conducted 24 November. Seven¬ 
teen addresses covered a range of topics that 
were of great interest to The Late Professor Arch¬ 
bold. Aside from Permian braehiopods, these in¬ 
cluded the history of clay pottery in England, 
Bronze Age crucibles from Egypt and Mesopota¬ 
mia, South-West Victoria’s estuaries - their evo¬ 
lution and environmental management. Captain 
Eugene de Hautpick - a Russian ghost in Aus¬ 
tralian mining and geological history and Baron 
Sir Ferdinand von Mueller and his contribution 
to the natural history of Victoria. An excursion to 
Central Victoria conducted 25 November, visited 
sites at Chewton, Castlcmaine and Bacchus 
Marsh which were of particular geological and 
palaeontological interest to Prof. Archbold. 

5. J.E. Cummins OBE Memorial Oration was held 
26 October, and addressed by Dr. Alan Finkel, 
AM whose topic was ‘An Engineer’s Insight Into 
the Electrical Activity of the Brain'. 


2006 LECTURE SERIES 

9 March Prof. Ian Gust, Director, WHO Collaborating Centre for influenza Reference & Research 

’AVIANINFLUENZA-A PANDEMIC THREAT’ 

13 April Prof. Colin Groves, School of Archaeology & Anthropology, The Australian National University 

’THE DISCOVERY OF FLORES HUMANS AND ITS IMPLICATIONS’ 

11 May Assoc. Prof. Peter Thorne, Vice-President, The Society 

‘CSIRACASAURUS: FROM FRIST IN FIELD TO FETED FOSSIL ’ 

8 June Prof. Timothy R. New, Chair, The Department of Zoology, La Trobe University 

•DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING AUSTRALIA’S NATIONAL ACTION PLAN FOR 
BUTTERFLY CONSERVATION’ 

13 July Assoc. Prof. Sandra Rees, The Department of Anatomy, The University of Melbourne 

■BRAIN DEVELOPMENT - THE ADVERSE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. INFECTION OR 
LACK OF OXYGEN DURING PREGNANCY’ 

10 August Dr. Neil Adams. Regional Manager Antarctic Meteorological Section, Tasmania and Antarc¬ 

tica Region, Bureau of Meteorology, Hobart 

ANTARCTICA - THE CLIMATE. THE WEATHER AND THE BUREAU OF METEOROLOGY’ 

14 September Prof. John Long, Head of Sciences, Museum Victoria 

•THE ORIGIN OF JAWED FISH; NEW GONDWANA DISCOVERIES' 
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12 October RSA 2005 Eureka Winner- Dr. Brendan Burns, The University of NSW, School of 
Biotechnology & Biomolecular Sciences & Australian Centre for Astrobiology 
‘THE LIVING ROCKS OF AUSTRALIA: A WINDOW TO OUR PAST’ 

9 November Dr. Bill Birch, AM, Museum Victoria (RSV Councillor) 

‘URANIUM; MARVELLOUS OR MENACE-A VICTORIAN PERSPECTIVE’ 

14 December Prof. Sam F. Berkovic, AO, MD, FRACP, FAA, The Royal Society of Victoria 2006 Medal 

Lecture (Human Health or Medical Sciences (Human), Epilepsy Research Centre, University 
of Melbourne, Austin Health 

‘THE BIOLOGY OF HUMAN EPILEPSY: A TWIN POWERED APPROACH ’ 


THE RESEARCH MEDAL for 2006 

The 42 nd Award of The Society’s Medal for Scientific 
Research (The Royal Society of Victoria Research 
Medal) was awarded to Professor Samuel F. Berko¬ 
vic, AO, MD, FRACP, FAA. The presentation to Prof. 
Berkovic was made by The Society’s Patron, Prof. 
David De Kretser, AC, Governor of Victoria on 14 lh 
December, 2006. 

STUDY GRANTS 

Post-Graduate Student Prizes in The Physical and 
Biological Sciences: 

The six candidates gave really interesting presenta¬ 
tions to The Society on Tuesday 15 August as part of 
Science Week. The Prizes were funded by donations 
from Members and contributions from The E.D. Gill 
Memorial Fund. The awards were judged by Em. 
Professor Nancy Millis, Assoc. Professor Sandra 
Rees (Biological), Professor Fred Smith and Dr. Bill 
Birch (Physical) with The President, Assoc. Profes¬ 
sor Bruce Livctt acting as Moderator. The hard work¬ 
ing judges retired briefly to finalize their judgments, 
so that the winners could be announced on the night. 

The winner of the Prize in Biological Sciences 
was Ms. Pruc Ann Cowin (Monash University) with 
an excellent address on 'Formation of human pros¬ 
tate tissue from human embryonic stem cells in vivo' 
in which she described a novel in vitro model of 
human prostate tissue. The development of this 
model will allow testing of potential candidate mole¬ 
cules that might cause prostate cancer and also facil¬ 
itate development of treatment. 

The winner of the Prize in Physical Sciences was 
Miss Denise Rita Fernando (University of Mel¬ 
bourne) with an equally excellent address on ‘The 


Spatial Distribution of Foliar Mn hypemccumulated 
by the Australian Tree (Gossi bidwilli) ’ in which she 
outlined that pattern of accumulation of manganese in 
a Queensland tree. The pattern was unusual in that the 
Mn accumulates in close proximity to photosynthetic 
regions of the plant. Accumulations occur at such lev¬ 
els that establishing plantations of this tree for har¬ 
vesting would provide a viable source of Mn. 

Attending this evening was a great pleasure. To 
hear such excellent and diverse papers from a group 
of committed young scientists provided a fantastic 
evening of entertainment for any person interested in 
science. The start to the Postgraduate Student Prizes 
is an auspicious beginning and promises well for the 
future ofThc Society. The candidates signed the The 
Historic Members' Register together at the Ordinary 
Meeting in September. 

L. Selwood 
Councillor 


MEMBERSHIP 2006 


Elected 182 

Transfer to Life Membership 0 

Transfer to Life Membership (Honoris Causa) 0 
Resignation 15 

Death 7 

Removed from Register 

(failure to pay subscription) 9 

Total 789 


Corporate 

Australian Delphi User Group Inc. 

Davies Collison Cave 

School of Philosophy (Mclb) Inc. 

Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of Medical Research 
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VALE 

The following are recorded with deep sympathy and 
regret: 

Prof. Neil W. Archbold 
Mrs. Eleanor Grace Balding 
Mr. John L. Bishop 
Mrs. Lois Loftus-Hills 
Dr. Alan J.W. Moore 
Mr. Edward W. Saunders 
Mr. Harry W.E. Weatherley 

PROCEEDINGS 

Members will have noticed that the structure of The 
Society’s Journal has been evolving over the past few 
issues. We are tending to produce one routine issue 
each year and one that contains the proceedings of a 
conference or seminar dedicated to a topic of partic¬ 
ular significance to readers. The 2006 issue (Volume 
118) follows this pattern. The first issue, a routine 
one, was distributed in November 2006. The second 
issue, a special one, devoted to papers on The Victo¬ 
rian Mallec (presented in Mildura in September 
2005) will be available in the autumn of 2007. 

Editorial changes are in hand to ensure that de¬ 
lays in publication are minimised in future with the 
appointment of a Managing Editor to assist the Hon¬ 
orary Editor with the processing of contributions to 
The Proceedings. 1 thank Mr. Craig Robertson for 
his work in this capacity and welcome Dr. Elizabeth 
Weldon as his successor in 2007. 

B. Walby 
Honorary Editor 

PROCEEDINGS 

The papers included in Volume 118 (Numbers 1 and 
2) are listed below: 

NUMBER 1 

Timothy M. Holland, John A. Long, 

Anne Warren & Jillian M. Garvey 
Second specimen of the lower actinopterygian 
Novogonatodus kasantsevae Long 1988 from the 
Early Carboniferous of Mansfield, Victoria 


William R.H. Ramsay, Frank A. Davenport & 
Elizabeth G. Ramsay 

The 1744 ceramic patent of Hcylyn and Frye: 
‘unworkable unaker formula’ or landmark document 
in the history of English ceramics? 

John V. Neil 

Taxonomy of an ostracode assemblage from the 
Middle Miocene Wuk Wuk Marl, Gippsland, 

Victoria 

David C. Steart, Paul I. Boon, & 

David R. Greenwood 

Overland transport of leaves in two forest types in 
southern Victoria, Australia and its implications for 
palaeobotanical studies 

James A. Fitzimons 

Public land use planning using bioregions and other 
attributes: determining the study area of the VEAC 
River Red Gum Forests Investigation 

Col Eglington 

Palaeogene Ostracoda (Crustacea) from the 
Wangerrip Group, Latrobe-1 bore, Otway Basin, 
Victoria, Australia 

John A. Webb. & Melinda M. Mitchell 
Stratigraphy and palaeoflora of the Triassic Council 
Trench Formation, central Victoria 

David H. Ashton & Nevill H. Scarlett 
Plant ecological studies in the Brisbane Ranges 

TRANSACTIONS 

The Royal Society of Victoria 
A reception to announce RSV-1NTREP1D 

Dennis J. Carr 

Strange omissions from descriptions of the moss 
Dawsonia superba 

Linden Gillbank 
Obituary D.H. Ashton 
PROCEEDINGS 

NUMBER 2 

Foreword 

Nancy Millis, Chancellor La Trobe University 
Jim Bowler 

Environmental evolution of the Mallee region, 
western Murray Basin 

Mark Hocking & Phil Dyson 

Mallee water balance: The role of evaporation on 

salinity area in the Victorian Mallee dryland 
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Matt White 

Mallee vegetation in North Western Victoria 

Kate E. Callister & Martin E. Westbrooke 
Pre-European distribution, structure and 
composition of semi-arid woodlands of the 
Victorian Malice 

Andrew F. Bennett. Linda F. Lumsden & 

Peter W. Menkiiorst 

Mammals of the Malice region, Victoria: Past, 
present and future 

Peter Robertson 

Ecosystem processes influencing the reptile fauna 
of the Malice 

Alan L. Yen, Don Ewart & Ken Walker 
Mallee eucalypts, hummock grass and social in¬ 
sects: Key elements of the Victorian Mallee 

John W. Cooke 

European settlement in the Victorian Mallee: A brief 
overview 

Fiona A. Murdoch 

Vegetation change and recovery in Hattah Kulkyne 
National Park: A state-and-transition model 

Peter Sandell 

Promoting woodland recovery in the Victorian 
Mallee parks 

Graeme Coulson 

Praying for rain: Behavioural and demographic 
responses of western grey kangaroos to severe 
drought 

Robert F. Parsons 

Threatened vascular plants of North-West Victoria 
Fabian Douglas 

Threatened sun-moths (Lepidoptera: Castniidae) of 
the Victorian Mallee region 

Joe Benshemesh & Peter Sandell 

Mallee fowl (Leipoa ocellata ): The lessons from a 

15+ year monitoring program 

Keith Leamon 

Technology changes in the irrigated Mallee 
Roy A. Latta 

Evolving dryland farming systems 
Greg Buchanan 

Biological control of arthropod pests of citrus in the 
Mallee 

Eligio Bruzzese, Rae Kwong, David Mclaren & 
John Weiss 

Tackling Mallee weeds with science 


David Cheal 

Fire ... A standard management tool that still 
frightens us 

Peter Sandell, Kevin Tolhurst, James Dalton, 
Barry Scott & Milton Smith 
Fire management prescriptions for the Victorian 
Mallee parks 

TRANSACTIONS 

Alan Frost 

Welcoming Address: The evolution of culture 
Phillip G. Macumber 

Aspects of the hydrogeology of the Mallee region 
Matthew L. Cupper 

Surviving the Ice Age: Evolution of the vegetation 
of the Mallee over the last glacial and Holocene 

Noel Hayward 

Mining and minerals in the Mallee - a new era 
Ian Sluiter 

Soils and vegetation - edaphic controls on the distri¬ 
bution of Mallee plant communities. 

Geoff Parke 

Climate change scenarios for Northern Victoria - 
implications for land, water and biodiversity. 

Volume 119 will be published in 2007. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Spiders and Scorpions Commonly Found in Vic¬ 
toria by Ken L. Walker, Alan L. Yen and Graham A. 
Millcdgc. 

The Yarra: A Natural Treasure by David Beardsell 
and Cam Beardsell. 

Gemstones and Minerals ofVictoria by William D. 
Birch and Dermot A. Henry (joint publication with 
The Mineralogical Society ofVictoria). 

Volcanoes in Victoria by William D. Birch. 

Education, Antarctica, Marine Science and Aus¬ 
tralia’s Future, Proceedings of the Phillip Law 80th 
Birthday Symposium. 

The Royal Society ofVictoria from Then, 1854 to 
Now, 1959 by R.T.M. Prescott (reprinted). 

Facsimile edition of the Inaugural Addresses of 
the First Presidents, Mr. Justice Redmond Barry, 
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President of The Victorian Institute for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, and Captain Andrew 
Clarke, R.E., Surveyor General, President of The 
Philosophical Society. 

Facsimile edition of The Transit of Venus 1874 by 
R.L.J. Ellery. 


LIBRARY 

1. Background 

For over 150 years The Society has received material 
‘on exchange’ on subjects including biology, zool¬ 
ogy, geology and natural history from hundreds of 
learned societies, academies of science, and other 
scientific institutions worldwide. Serials make up 
the greater part of the collection. Since 2000 most of 
The Library has been housed as a special collection 
at Dcakin University’s, Melbourne Campus, 221 
Burwood Highway. Burwood. 

A minor portion of our Library, consisting mainly 
of older periodicals and proceedings of allied Royal 
Societies from around Australia is still housed in The 
Society at 9 Victoria Street. Some general books, 
rare books and ephemera are also housed at 9 Victo¬ 
ria Street. 

In June 2000 Deakin University entered into a five 
year agreement with The Society to house and cata¬ 
logue our most valuable collection. The cataloguing 
project at Deakin began in September 2002 and was 
finished by the end of 2003. This process identified 
some 1,385 titles, mostly serials, with the number of 
individual items running to several thousands. It is esti¬ 
mated that at least 35% of the material held in this col¬ 
lection is unique to Australia. The catalogue for The 
Society’s Library' at Deakin is now accessible on-line 
via Deakin University Library’s web-site (www.deakin. 
edu.au/library). Access to our collection is available by 
appointment and inter-library loans and photocopying 
facilities arc available. It is recommended that anyone 
wishing to access hard-copy should make an appoint¬ 
ment with Mrs. Brackenridge (Tel: 9244 3894. Email: 
Iibby.brackcnridge@deakin.edu.au). Usually 24 hours 
notice is required to allow the librarians to check if the 
required material is available. 

In 2006 there continued to be a steady demand 
for our Collection at Deakin. There is ongoing de¬ 
mand for interlibrary loans and for direct access to 
hardcopy, often by PhD students. Dcakin librarians 
report that there is a growing recognition within and 


without The University of the importance of our li¬ 
brary at Deakin. 

2. Launch of The Society s Library at Deakin 

University, 23 November 2006 

This was launched as a ‘Special Collection’ at Dcakin 
University, Burwood and was held in conjunction with 
The Neil W. Archbold Memorial Symposium and in¬ 
cluded an exhibition commemorating the significant 
contribution made by Neil to the development of The 
Society’s Library'. The launch acknowledged The So¬ 
ciety's role in providing access to its library material 
to scholars within Australia and overseas. 

Addresses were given by Ms. Anne Horn, Uni¬ 
versity Librarian: Assoc. Professor Bruce Livett 
( President), Professor David Stokes. Acting Deputy 
Vice-Chancellor (Research); Em. Professor Jim War¬ 
ren, (Councillor). Thanks are due to Deakin Univer¬ 
sity Library Staff and Sue Hodges Productions for 
organising the exhibition. The launch was a memora¬ 
ble occasion. 

Members ofThe Society, local and foreign schol¬ 
ars, the general community, and the staff and stu¬ 
dents of Dcakin University are welcome to visit 
Deakin’s Library and access The Society’s valuable 
and unique collection. 

3. Processing of library material 

From December 2006 all processing ofThe Society’s 
library which was formerly carried out at Deakin 
University Burwood is to be handled by Janine Epps 
(Collection Manager, Acquisitions) Dcakin Univer¬ 
sity Waterfront Library, Geelong. The material will 
be then returned to Burwood and housed as The 
Royal Society of Victoria's Collection. Any new ex¬ 
change material will be sent to the Waterfront Li¬ 
brary each month by internal mail. This is deemed 
necessary due to a restructuring of Deakin’s Library 
and a transfer of activities and staff to Geelong. 

It should be emphasised that ownership of our 
material at Deakin vests and will remain with The 
Royal Society of Victoria. 

D. McCann 
Honorary Librarian 
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THE HALL 

It is pleasing to note that numerous organisations 
conducted over 300 meetings during the year. This re¬ 
sult is directly attributable to the promotional elTorts 
of our Executive Officer, Ms. van Megen and Mr. 
McArthur, The Society's Caretaker. In addition to the 
aforementioned. The Society hosted a variety of other 
like-minded bodies, which, without pro bono support 
would almost certainly wither on the vine. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVING SITE 

The Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology contin¬ 
ues its lease. 

CITY OF MELBOURNE 

The Council wishes to acknowledge with gratitude 
the continued maintenance and refurbishment of the 
grounds of The Society as part of The City of Mel¬ 
bourne’s open space system. 

TREASURY 

The Society’s accounts (as at 31 December 2006) 
comprising its Balance Sheet, Statement of Income 
and Expenditure, and Schedule of Investments have 
been audited and confirmed by Mrs. Kovassy, as The 
Society’s Honorary Auditor; both she and The Socie¬ 
ty’s Administration Officer, Ms. Haslam (who pre¬ 
pared the accounts) deserve credit. 

I. Balance Sheet 

The reporting period (I January - 31 December 
2006) saw Total Members Funds increase by 
$177,828.00, whilst Total Current Assets increased 
by $185,246.00. Total Fixed Assets remained fairly 
static at $282,398.00. Total Investments (at cost) de¬ 
creased ever so little by $4,176.00 to S131,671.00. 
Total Assets increased by $186,908.00 to 
$958,118.00. Total Current Liabilities stand at 
$46,957.00 showing a rise of $12,079.00 over last fi¬ 
nancial year. 

Cash funds have been re-classified. The overall 
increase is due to $250,()()().()() being received from 
The Vera Moore Foundation as a donation. 


Shares (at market value) are quoted according to 
their portfolio valuation provided by BT Financial 
Group. 

Books on hand (shown as Stock - publications) 
are stated at cost. A planned stocktake should reveal 
a more realistic value. 

Replacement furniture and office equipment was 
acquired during the reporting period to meet forecast 
demand. 

The reduction in Subscriptions and Hall Flire (in 
advance) is due to a proportion of Member’s ac¬ 
counts remaining to be forwarded prior to the close 
of The Society’s financial year (i.e. 31 December). 

2. Statement of Income and Expenditure 

A Revenue 

1. Donations rose by almost 370% to nearly 
$280,000.00 due mainly to the generosity ofThe 
Vera Moore Foundation. 

2. Member’s subscriptions rose by a modest 6% to 
nearly $80,000.00. 

3. Sales of The Proceedings increased by a healthy 
130% to just over $ 11,000.00 - the late release of 
Volume 117 No. 1 providing increased demand 
for copies in the year reported. 

4. Sales of Society publications dropped by 50%. 

5. Rental income reduced slightly by 9%. 

6. Symposia and Seminars recorded a drop of just 
over 80% with only The Archbold Memorial 
Symposium being conducted during the year. 

7. Meetings dropped 12% which is reflected in the 
figure overall for Hall Hire. 

8. Projects rose a whopping 6,740% to over 
$43,000.00 due mainly to the generosity of two 
Members of Council and other sources keen to 
support RSV-1NTREP1D. 

9. Sundry Income reduced by 20%. 

Overall Total Revenue rose by 42% to $644,194.00. 
A good effort. 

B Expenditure 

1. Advertising, promotion and related expenses 
rose by 18% due to the increased tempo of Soci¬ 
ety business. 

2. Fundraising costs were reduced by over 20% 
through tight administrative control. 

3. Insurance increased by 16% to $ 11,359.00 owing 
to premium adjustments. 
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4. Light and power costs rose a modest 3% reflect¬ 
ing economies at administrative level. 

5. The costs of maintaining The Society’s Library 
at Deakin University have dropped by nearly 
100% due to the new accord as between The So¬ 
ciety and The University. 

6. Office Expenditure reduced by 11% during the 
year, due to cost-saving measures. 

7. Caretaking and property attendance increased by 
nearly 30%, principally owing to increased 
activity. 

8. Rates and taxes show a fall of nearly 30%: the 
notices for the year remaining partly unpaid in 
the year reported. 

9. Repairs and maintenance increased by 162% to 
just under $40,000.00 due to the need for urgent 
repairs to the caretaker’s cottage, and some un¬ 
foreseen refurbishment ahead of The Society’s 
launch of RSV-INTREPID. 

10. Salaries, Workcare and superannuation increased 
by 29% mainly as a result of increased staff 
hours. 

11. Rental costs increased by 22% reflecting increas¬ 
ing use of the premises. 

12. The cost of producing The Proceedings increased 
alarmingly by 61% due to several issues requir¬ 
ing to be published in the same year. A situation 
to be avoided. 

13. Seminar and Symposia expenses decreased by 
70% because (as above) only one symposium 
was conducted. 

14. The expenditure attributed to projects jumped 
324% to just under $35,000.00 principally be¬ 
cause of The Society'^decision to mount RSV- 
INTREPID over The 4* 1 International Polar Year 
(I March 07 - 1 March 09). 

15. Sundry expenses rose 70% tojustoverSl 1,000.00 
due to the requirement to advertise for replace¬ 
ment staff and the application of significant bank 
charges. 

The overall increase in Total Expenditure was 

contained to no more than 20% for the year at 

$447,405.00, thus recording a pleasing surplus of 

$180,869.00. 


3. Schedule of investments 

The market value of The Discretionary Share Portfo¬ 
lio (managed by The Ralton Group Ltd.) stands at 


$282,060.00. This represents $150,960.00 over ac¬ 
quisition cost. 

The Cash and Share Summary provides a useful 
picture - the total of which stands at $750,738.00: a 
rise of $182,513.00 over the reporting period. 

4. Observations 

It should be understood by Members that The Soci¬ 
ety reports on a ‘cash basis’. 

The Society's position is satisfactory. Liquidity 
is the key and omnipresent factor however, influenc¬ 
ing each and every decision taken by Council. 

This reporting period has been relatively kind. 
However, as I indicated in my last report (31 Decem¬ 
ber 2005) ‘... circumstances need change little to 
oblige a return to reporting a deficit in 12 months 
time’, and fellow hoplites should note that were it 
not for The Vera Moore Foundation’s marvellous 
generosity, the true picture would be more like a def¬ 
icit in the sum of S70,000.00 or thereabouts. 

As this represents my final report to The Society 
as its Honorary Treasurer I would like to record my 
sincere thanks to all those who have given me their 
advice and assistance. 1 mention three in despatches 
in particular: The Executive Officer, Ms. van Megen 
and Messrs Walby and Foster, my predecessors in the 
firing line. Many thanks. 

W.J.W. McAuley 
Honorary Treasurer 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The Society’s thanks and appreciation arc due those 
people and organisations that contributed their valu¬ 
able assistance during the year. Notably: 

Mr. J.W. Logan Armstrong, Solicitor 

Mr. Arthur Apos, Messrs Blake Dawson 

Waldron, Honorary Solicitors 

Mr. John Selak, Senior Partner, Messrs Ernst & 

Young, Honorary Accountants 

- Mr. Alistair Urquhart, Affairs of State 

Lt. Col. Richard Lightfoot, Honorary Engineer 
Mr. Paul llaysey, F.W. Holst & Co 

- Mr. Douglas Graeme, QC, Honorary Counsel 
Mr. Craig Robertson 

Mrs. Marianne Kovassy, Honorary Auditor 

- The Ralton Group Ltd., Honorary Financial 
Investment Advisors 
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Mr. Marcus van Megen, IT Consultant 

Stewards 

The Corps of 

Mr. Alan Lugton, Caral Building Services Pty. 


Commissionaires 

Ltd. 

Tentage 

Harry the Hirer 

Donors to The Society’s Building and Library 

Ushers 

The Rupertswood 

Funds 


Battery of Horse-Drawn 

Ms. Selena Jensen and Ms. Jodie Naismith, 


Artillery 

Pegasus Communications 

Wines 

Bleasdale 


Dr. Dallas Isaacs 
Dr. Chris Driver 
Mr. Roger Morgan 

Volunteer assistance with the Newsletter and 
other onerous tasks - Wendy Coates, 

Leon Costertnans, Barbara Day, Ian Farnsworth, 
Richard Franklin, Marctta Frolley, Jim Lowden, 
Elaine Muir, Ken Simpson and George Snelling. 
Ms. Kathy Powers, Degrees Catering 


THE RECEPTION TO ANNOUNCE 
RSV-1NTREPID 


IPY Sponsor Authorities 

World Meteorological 
Organization 
International Council for 
Science 

Artefacts 

The Museum of Victoria 
The Australian Antarctic 
Division 

The Australian Bureau 
of Meteorology 

The National Trust of 
Australia (Victoria) 
Private Collections 
TheANARE Club 

Caterers 

Degrees Catering 

Peter Rowland 

DeskTop Publishing 

Stuart M. Trustcott 

Flowers 

Evans Florist 

Gardeners 

The City of Melbourne 

Information Technologist 

Mr. M.P. van Megen 

Musicians 

The Blue Grass Souls 

Pastries 

The Wild Holly 

Piper 

Alistair Buxton Urquhart 

Printers 

Modcoprint 

Production Underwriters 

Jardine Lloyd Thompson 

Public Relations 

Blanehfield-Brown and 
Associates 

David M. Dodd JP-Ad¬ 
visor to The Society’s 

IPY Planning 

Committee 


ADMINISTRATION 

Our Executive Officer has continued to skilfully 
manage The Society during 2006. Her staff, together 
with their duties, are listed below. Council expresses 
its appreciation for their dedicated and efficient work 
on behalf of The Society. 


Ms. Camilla van Megen 
Mr. Vivian Martin 


Ms. Margaret Haslam 


Ms. Julie Dunn 

Mrs. Janet Jackson 
Mr. James McArthur 


Executive Officer 
Administration Officer 
(part time January- 
March) 

Administration Officer 
(part time April- 
December) 

Bookkeeper (part time 
January-August) 
Secretary (part time) 
Caretaker and Function 
Supervisor 

I know you would want me to express your 
thanks to Camilla, and her talented staff for their at¬ 
tention to our needs. Many Members have made 
comment to me over the past year as to how much 
they appreciate the friendly and informed service 
that she, Margaret, and Janet have provided. I wish 
also to acknowledge the contribution of our care¬ 
taker, James McArthur who takes great pride in at¬ 
tending to our premises, organising the myriad of 
meetings and assisting the speakers to set up. Thank 
you all for your excellent service to The Society. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Looking back on our accomplishments over 2006 is 
exhilarating, and gives me every confidence that The 
Society is living up to its Charter, namely The Promo¬ 
tion and Advancement of Science and Technology. 

Joint meetings with like-minded Societies have 
proven very successful. This year we again combined 
with The Geological Society of Australia (Victorian 
Division) for The A. W. Howitt Memorial Lecture 
and, in September with The Australian Institute of 
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Energy. We remain in close contact with The Austral¬ 
ian Academy of Technological Sciences and Engi¬ 
neering and Institute of Physics as far as their 
programmes are concerned. 

The Society relies upon ongoing financial assist¬ 
ance and I implore you to give generously knowing 
you can record any donation to The Society as a le¬ 
gitimate 100% deduction. Please consider The So¬ 
ciety in any bequest or donation. 

The year ahead looks exciting with the challenge 
to our Foundation to seejire the funds required to 
place certainty on The 4 International Polar Year 
with RSV-INTREP1D, The Blandowski Symposium 
and Burke and Wills’Anniversary in 2010. These are 
ambitious undertakings that have and will continue 
to require great commitment and energy. Your help 
will be needed to ensure success; there will be a vari¬ 
ety of important tasks for volunteers. 

Thank you for your support. It has been a privi¬ 
lege to represent you as President. Working closely 
with The Executive Officer and energetic colleagues 
on Council has been a rewarding experience even if 


at times it pushed some of us beyond our comfort 
zone in order to achieve the goal. With the activities 
of The Society placing increasing demands on Coun¬ 
cil it has been decided to restructure and appoint two 
Vice-Presidents to handle the workload (Assoc. Prof. 
Peter Thome and C'apt. Bill McAuley) together with 
an Honorary Archivist (Dr. Doug McCann). 1 have 
pleasure in welcoming Dr. John Zillman back to 
Council and look forward to serving The Society and 
supporting our new President, Prof. Dr. Graham Bur¬ 
rows. We must be doing some things right as our 
membership has climbed to 800. Again, as last year, 
I urge you to introduce your friends and to bring 
likely young candidates to our meetings. The Society 
must continue to engage Youth if it is to prosper. 

This Report is approved by Council for presenta¬ 
tion to Members at The Annual General Meeting to 
be conducted Thursday, 8 March, 2007. 

B.G. Livett 
President 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR AUTHORS 


This is an abbreviated version of the instructions; for full 
instructions please refer to the downloadable pdf file on the 
RSV website at: wmv.sciencevictona.org.au/proceedings. 
html 

Papers considered may be: Reviews, Reports of experi¬ 
mental or descriptive research, or Short Communications. 
Length may vary but Short Communications should not ex¬ 
ceed 1500 words. Manuscripts submitted must not have 
been previously published or be under consideration for 
publication elsewhere. 

SUBMISSION 

The original and two copies of the typescript and all tables 
and figures should be submitted to the Executive Officer, 
Royal Society of Victoria, 9 Victoria Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria. 3000. Use International A4 bond paper, printed on 
one side only. A CD-ROM containing all files comprising 
the paper should also be submitted, as many referees will 
accept papers by email. 

In a letter of transmittal, give the names and addresses 
(postal and email) of the author or co-authors. Also give the 
names, addresses and email addresses of three persons not 
directly associated with the work and outside the author’s 
institution, who could act as referees. 

Authors or their institutions may be requested to con¬ 
tribute towards the cost of publication of the paper and in 
the case of very long papers, such contribution is manda¬ 
tory. It will assist reviewers if related papers recently pub¬ 
lished or submitted elsewhere accompany the submitted 
manuscript. 

For all papers, presentation of the final manuscript on 
CD-ROM is mandatory. Please ensure all materials submit¬ 
ted are clearly identified with the corresponding author. All 
filenames should include the authors initials, and prefera¬ 
bly the paper number when allocated; similarly for discs. 

FORMAT 

All manuscripts should be written in clear and concise 
English with double spacing throughout; leave 30 mm mar¬ 
gins around the text; number all pages. 

All measurements are to be expressed in SI units (eg 
pm, mm, in, km but not cm) and standard symbols and ab¬ 
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